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COMMENTS  ON  THE  NEWS 
BALANCE  SHEET  FOR  1962 

A  critical  look  at  the  record  of  1962  reveals  that  the  social  trends  pointed 
out  by  Technocracy  are  still  in  progress,  and  they  still  point  to  an  inevitable 
new  social  pattern  for  this  Continent.  That  the  mere  serious  symptoms  of  the 
trends  are  being  relieved  with  analgesics  of  the  Price  System  does  not  detract 
from  the  validity  of  Technocracy's  analysis  and  predictions  of  social  change. 
The  longer  the  Price  System  is  permitted  to  continue  on  its  present  course,  the 
more  sudden  will  be  its  denouement  and  the  more  compacted  its  constipation. 

The  problem  of  providing  incomes  for  all  North  Americans  has  not  been  solved, 
nor  can  it  be  under  the  Price  System.  The  majority  of  the  population  are  non- 
functional in  the  field  of  employment;  they  must  be  carried  by  the  .system  in  one 
way  or  another.  This  majority  must  continue  to  get  larger  as  employment  oppor- 
tunities lag  far  behind  the  demand  for  jobs.  This  situation  is  aggravated  by  the 
need  of  numerous  families  to  hold  two  or  mere  jobs  in  order  to  meet  expenses. 

Technological  efficiency  is  continuing  to  produce  an  abundance  of  goods,  far 
exceeding  the  capacity  of  the  Price  System  to  distribute  them.  A  new,  technologi- 
cal method  of  distribution  continues  to  be  imperative. 

Cost  accounting  under  the  Price  System  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  budget 
can  never  be  balanced;  and  increasing  indebtedness  is  required  to  meet  the  demands 
for  operating  funds.  Part  of  this  debt  can  be  welched  on  by  rising  inflation. 
But  inflation  solves  no  problems  under  conditions  of  abundance,  it  only  aggravates 
them  by  slowing  down  the  flowlines. 

The  congestion  of  the  economic  flowlines  requires  continued  doses  of  laxa- 
tives in  the  form  of  'defense'  spending  by  the  federal  government  to  prevent 
stagnation  of  the  economy.  This  calls  for  a  continual  international  emergency  as 
'justification'  for  the  appropriations.  The  Cold  War  is  an  economic  necessity  for 
our  enterprise  system;  the  government  cannot  permit  a  relaxation  of  tensions.  So, 
we  can^ expect  crises  of  one  kind  or  another  to  be  kept  in  the  stew  pot.  ' 

Since  the  Price  System  leaders  have  no  solution  for  the  dilemma  —  indeed, 
have  scant  understanding  of  the  basic  factors  involved  —  they  can  only  blunder 
from  one  expediency  to  another,  hoping  that  things  will  not  get  too  far  out  of 
hand.  Their  Price  System  interests  and  commitments  prevent  them  even  thinking 
about  a  scientific  answer.  They  are  merely  the  caretakers  of  the  Old  Order. 

All  that  stands  between  Price  System  confusion  and  chaos  is  Technocracy's 
social  program  for  the  North  American  Continent.  At  times,  this  may  seem  little 
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enough;  but  let  us  remember  that  an  idea  does  not  depend  on  the  number  and  prestige 
of  those  who  support  it.  All  it  needs  is  an  organization  to  keep  it  alive  and 
active  until  its  time  is  ripe.  That  time  is  not  very  far  off,  for  the  Price  System 
is  sick  at  heart. 

THE  MONSTER  ON  OUR  DOORSTEP 

In  1956,  the  United  States  sponsored  an  uprising  in  Hungary,  subverting  a 
small  fraction  cf  the  population  by  intensive  radio  and  other  propaganda  to  turn 
from  the  East  tc  the  West  in  the  Cold  War  by  violence  and  the  force  of  arms.  The 
U.S.A.  had  promised  the  Hungarian  subversives  massive  aid  in  their  rebellion.  The 
government  of  Hungary  called  on  Russia  for  aid,  which  was  overwhelming  and  deci- 
sive. We  are  still  crying  'foul'  over  our  defeat  in  Hungary. 

Much  nearer  to  our  shores,  the  people  of  Cuba,  on  their  own  initiative  and  by 
their  own  efforts,  overthrew  a  tyrannical  fascist  dictatorship  and  set  up  a 
revolutionary  government  of  their  own.  Instead  of  helping  our  small  neighbor  gain 
freedom  and  independence,  our  government  set  out  to  harass  and  impede  the  new 
regime  and  to  bully  other  nations  cf  the  West  to  do  likewise.   Cuba  turned  to  the 
East  for  assistance,  which  was  forthcoming  in  appreciable  amounts.  We  stepped  up 
our  harassment  and  eventually  we  massed  our  armed  forces  in  preparation  to  over- 
whelm Cuba  and  drive  out  the  subversives  of  the  East.  We  alleged  that  a  'commun- 
ist' intrusion  into  this  hemisphere  is  intolerable  to  us.  So  the  modern  armed 
might  of  185  million  people,  plus  allies,  was  mobilized  against  the  five  million 
people  of  Monster  Cuba. 

It  is  now  the  turn  of  the  East  to  cry  'foul'  and  to  condemn  a  tyrannical  big 
nation  for  suppressing  the  freedom  aspirations  of  a  small  nation.  But  when  a 
White  tyranny  aligns  itself  with  a  Black  tyranny  against  a  Red  tyranny,  logic 
takes  on  the  color  tints  of  the  participants.  Therefore,  it  becomes  right  and 
fair  for  the  West  to  penetrate  the  East,  but  wrong  and  foul  for  the  East  to  pene- 
trate the  West. 

Anyway,  the  Cuban  affair  provided  plenty  of  profile  for  one  John  Kennedy 
although  we  can't  claim  that  it  was  much  of  a  display  of  courage. 

A  DETERRENT  BALANCE  IN  ROCKETS? 

It  has  been  announced  publicly  that  the  U.S.A.  has  200  nuclear  rockets 
pointed  at  Russia  and  ready  for  immediate  launching.   Our  intelligence  estimates 
that  this  is  double  the  number  which  the  Russians  have  ready  and  pointed  at  us. 
Therefore,  we  are  assured,  the  West  is  ahead  of  the  East  in  thermonuclear 
deterrents,  implying  that  we  can  wipe  out  200  targets  of  theirs  to  their  wiping 
out  100  targets  of  ours. 

No  doubt,  this  is  all  part  of  the  'psychological'  aspect  of  preparing  the 
American  people  for  acceptance  of  war  against  'The  Enemy. '   It  is  an  essential 
feature  of  every  war  preparation  to  convince  the  heme  folks  that  they  will 
surely  win.  Weren't  the  German  people  convinced  that  Germany  could  defeat  Russia? 

On  the  technical  side,  there  is  serious  need  for  reappraisal.  What  would  be 
the  probable  effectiveness  of  our  rockets,  20  percent?  Of  the  Russian  rockets, 
kO   percent?  That  would  make  us  about  even  at  kO   target  hits  each.  But  do  the 
Russians  have  only  100  prepared  rockets?  Is  their  major  reliance  on  ICBM's?  In 
this  field,  we  can't  believe  what  either  side  says.   (If  we  ask  the  Russians, 
they  would  lie  to  us,  as  the  President  said  they  did  about  their  rockets  in  Cuba, 
and  if  the  Russians  ask  us,  we  would  lie  to  them.)  Neither  side  will  give  out 
accurate  information  to  its  own  people.   It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  our 
public  statements  would  exaggerate  our  capability  and  understate  that  of  the 
other  side. 
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As  for  the  military  aspects  of  any  such  capability,  based  on  historical 
precedents,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  Russian  rockets  would  be  aimed  at 
militarily  effective  targets  while  ours,  judging  from  the  pattern  set  at  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki,  would  be  used  to  intensify  terror  and  'overkill'  human  beings. 


—  Techno  .Critic 


INTERNATIONAL  RECESSION  FEARED 


Toronto  Globe  &  Mail,  November  27,  1962 — The  worldwide  expansion  of  business 
of  recent  years  is  showing  unmistakable  signs  of  weariness.  In  the  United  States, 
Britain,  Western  Europe  and  South  America,  as  well  as  in  Canada,  the  outlook  seems 
to  be  for  a  slowing  of  business  in  1963.  An  international  recession  is  coming  to 
be  regarded  as  a  difinite  possibility. 

Economic  analysts  are  not  predicting  blue  ruin,  but  they  are  disturbed  about 
a  number  of  unfavorable  trends: 

Commodity  prices  still  are  edging  downward  in  world  markets,  and  the  price 
softness  is  spreading  to  more  products; 

A  survey  in  the  United  States  showed  consumers  are  becoming  more  cautious  and 
are  scaling  down  spending  plans; 

Britain,  despite  export  strength  this  year  and  an  easier  money  policy,  still 
is  worried  over  her  flagging  economy; 

Economists  in  Western  Europe  are  reducing  their  forecasts  of  prospective 
growth; 

Many  industrial  countries  report  a  falling  off  in  orders  for  new  capital 
goods. 

The  signs  of  a  drop  in  capital  investment  follow  a  warning  last  month  by  Per 
Jacobsson,  managing  director  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  that  the  world 
is  approaching  a  critical  stage  where  excessive  productive  capacity  and  a  possible 
fall  in  investment  could  precipitate  a  period  of  deflation. 

"Supply  has  caught  up  with  demand,"  Mr.  Jacobsson  said,  "and  as  productive 
capacity  continues  to  increase,  a  downward  pressure  on  prices  may  will  be  inten- 
sified in  a  wide  range  of  products— raw  materials,  semi-manufactured,  as  well  as 
finished  manufactured  products."  .  .  . 

FARM  ACREAGE  DOEN  —  YIELD  UP 

Wall  Street  Journal,  December  19,  1962,  Washington — .  .  .Farmers  planted  302 
million  acres  and  harvested  288  million  acres.  Both  totals  are  down  3%   from  last 
year's  and  are  the  lowest  since  the  department  began  keeping  track  of  the  figures 
in  1909.  And,  although  they  lack  statistics  to  back  it  up,  officials  think  this 
year's  acreage  totals  may  be  lower  than  any  in  the  20th  century.  Compared  with 
figures  for  the  record  output  year  of  I960,  planted  acreage  this  year  was  down  6.8% 
and  harvested  acreage  was  down  8.9%. 

But  farmers  poured  on  more  fertilizer,  planted  better  seeds  and  improved 
tillage  practices  to  push  the  combined  index  of  per-acre  yields,  covering  28  major 
crops,  to  a  record  113%  of  the  1957-59  average,  up  four  points  from  the  previous 
high  last  year.  The  index  was  105%  in  I960.  Yield  records  were  set  for  all  four 
feed  grains — corn,  grain  sorghums,  barley  and  oats — for  hay,  spring  wheat,  peanuts, 
flaxseed,  tobacco  and  others.  .  .  . 

EFFICIENCY  IN  STEEL  PRODUCTION 

Wall  Street  Journal,  November  27,  1962 — The  profit  pinch  spurs  steel  producers 
to  close  old,  high  cost  facilities.  U.S.  Steel  retires  steel-making  plants  at 
Donora  and  Clairton,  Pa.,  and  a  wire-finishing  mill  in  Cleveland.  Sharcn  Steel 
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abandons  its  entire  Lowellville,  Ohio,  works.  This  year's  retirements,  eliminat- 
ing nearly  3  million  tons  of  steel-making  capacity,  are  the  highest  since  prior 
to  World  War  II,  steel  officials  say. 

Abandonments  may  slow  the  industry's  capacity  climb  but  probably  won't 
reverse  the  trend.  Steel-making  capacity  totaled  about  157  million  tons  at  the 
start  of  1962,  7  million  tons  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  When  plants  are 
retired,  mills  can  cut  white  collar  forces  by  discharging  supervisory  personnel. 
Insurance  bills  and  real  estate  taxes  drop.  Some  revenue  results  from  sale  of 
equipment  and  land. 

The  cost  of  making  steel  runs  less  than  $10  a  ton  in  new,  highly  efficient 
plants  compared  with  nearly  $20  a  ton  in  some  recently  closed  mills. 

WORK  WEEK  DOWN  TO  39  HOURS  FROM  70  HOURS  IN  1850 

Los  Angeles  Times,  December  3,  1962 — The  average  American  work  week  has 
shrunk  31  hours  over  the  last  110  years,  including  one  hour's  reduction  in  the 
last  decade,  according  to  a  survey  issued  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  In  1850,  workers  put  in  an  average  of  70  hours  a  week.  Between  1900  and 
1930,  the  work  week  dropped  from  60  to  I4.6  hours,  then  began  a  more  gentle  rate  of 
decline.  The  current  figure:  39  hours. 

The  board  found  farmers  still  put  in  the  longest  week,  averaging  about  53 
hours.  Private  household  employees,  who  frequently  work  part-time,  have  the 
shortest  average  work  week— 26  hours.  In  between  were  managers — 50  hours j  crafts- 
men and  professionals,  i|.2j  operatives,  kl;   service  workers,  39j  clerical,  farm 
and  sales  workers,  38,  and  ncn-farm  laborers,  36  hours. 

(If  it  were  not  for  our  'Price  System'  concepts,  necessitating 
the  'creation  of  jobs,'  we  would  have  a  much  shorter  work  week.) 

SKYBOLT  HOLDS  ll|,000  JOBS 

Los  Angeles  Times,  December  12,  1962 — Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  has  nothing  that 
would  come  close  to  taking  up  the  slack  if  the  Skybolt  program  were  canceled,  as 
is  threatened. 

An  official  said  Tuesday  the  project  is  by  far  the  "largest  single  one  we 
have"  and  indicated  the  program  employs  more  than  one  of  every  six,  or  nearly  17$, 
cf  Douglas  employees. 

About  ll;,000  workers  at  Douglas  and  its  three  principal  subcontractors  are 
directly  employed  on  the  Skybolt  project.  The  official  said  his  company  accounts 
for  most  of  the  program's  spending  and  employment. 

Douglas  employment  stands  at  1+2,000,  of  which  21,000  work  at  the  Missile  & 
Space  Division  in  Santa  Monica,  where  the  Skybolt  is  being  developed.  .  .  . 

(This  project  accounts  for  \$%   to  20$  of  Northrop »s  total 
business. ) 

FARM  INCOME  DOWN 

Saskatoon  Star  Phoenix,  November  22,  1962 — Canadians  spend  a  larger  part  of 
any  increase  in  income  on  automobiles  and  recreation — or  on  anything  but  food, 
says  a  Quebec  university  professor. 

David  L.  MacFarlane,  professor  of  agricultural  economics  at  Macdonald  College, 
Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  Que.,  says  Canada's  agriculture  industry  has  fared  badly 
compared  with  the  financial  progress  in  other  sectors  of  the  Canadian  industry 
during  the  postwar  period. 
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Writing  in  Viewpoint,  a  publication  put  out  by  the  Canadian  Credit  Men's 
Association  Ltd.,  Professor  MacFarlane  says  the  Canadian  farmer  is  receiving 
prices  which  just  equal  those  of  19k9   and  that  while  his  cash  income  is  more  than 
20  per  cent  high,  it  buys'  V~>   per, cent  less. 

He  says'that  since  l?k9.   net  income  of  farmers  has  actually  declined  by  more 
than  2$-.  per  cent  measured  in  current  dollars  and  by  almost  5>0  per  cent  in  real 
terms.  .  .  . 

TEEN-AGERS  HAUNTED  BY  DEBTS 

Long  Beach  Independent,  December  12,  1962,  Sacramento  (AP) — California's 
Consumer  Counsel,  complaining  that  even  some  children  are  over  their  heads  in 
debt,  proposed  tough  new  credit  controls  Tuesday,  including  limiting  a  merchant's 
right  to  grant  charge  accounts  to  teen-agers. 

"Teachers  have  told  me  that  seventh-graders  are  carrying  their  own  charge 
accounts  at  clothing  and  specialty  stores,"  said  Mrs.  Helen  Nelson.   "Young  people 
are  in  debt  when  they  get  married  and  never  get  out." 

Teen-agers  aren't  the  only  victims,  she  said. 

Members  of  minority  groups,  young  married  couples  and  even  educated  middle- 
class  citizens  are  being  driven  into  bankruptcy  because  of  easy  credit,  she  said... 

CRIME  INCREASE  IN  CANADA 

Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix,.  November  22,  1962,  Ottawa  (C)~ An  increase  of  nearly 
10  per  cent  last  year  in  Criminal  Code  offences  committed  in  Canadian  municipal- 
ities was  reported  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Assaults,  burglary  and  theft  were  on  the  increase,  but  there  were  fewTer 
murder,  attempted  murder  and  manslaughter  cases. 

The  report  said  1|31,507  Criminal  Code  offences  across  Canada  were  reported  to 
DBS,  but  it  made  clear  that  this  didn't  represent  all  of  the  country's  crime.  The 
total  didn't  include  cases  handled  by  the  Quebec  Provincial  Police,  Also  excluded  - 
were  traffic  code  offences. 

Almost  half  of  the  reported  criminal  code  offences — i|6.7  per  cent — were 
thefts.  There  were  201,309  theft  cases,  13  per  cent  more  than  in  I960. 

The  number  of  assaults  causing  bodily  harm — 7,737— was  27  per  cent  higher. 
Breaking  and  entering  cases  increased  by  7.2  per  cent  to  71,670. 

But  the  number  of  murders  reported  declined  five  per  cent  to  169,  attempted 
murders  declined  13.6  per  cent  to  7^,  manslaughter  cases  were  down  30.8  per  cent 
to  U3,  and  cases  of  criminal  negligence  causing  death  were  down  8.5  p^r  cent  to 
80. 

WASHINGTON  DULLED  BY  TRANQUILIZERS? 

Montreal  Star,  December  U,  1962,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif., — Author  Eugene 
Burdlck  claims  "there  is  abundant  evidence"  U.S.  leaders  have  been  paralyzing 
their  emotions  with  tranquilizers  while  debating  the  vital  issue  of  war  or  peace. 

"The  higher  you  go  in  the  pyramid  of  power,"  he  said,  "the  surer  is  the 
indication  of  finding  unbalanced  people  at  the  top." 

Burdick,  co-author  of  "Fail  Safe"  and  "The  Ugly  American,"  charged  that 
there  is  "an  abnormally  high"  consumption  of  tranquilizers  in  Washington  and  "no 
one  can  say  that  these  drugs  help  in  achieving  wisdom  in  the  vital  decisions  made 
there." 

The  best-selling'  author  addressed  the  final  session  of  a  three-day  symposium 
on  the  prospects  for  democracy,  sponsored  by  the  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions. 
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Burdick  did  not  elaborate  on  the  use  of  tranquilizers  but  protested  the 
growing  complexity  that  seemingly  necessitates  their  use. 

"Those  men  now  in  power  in  our  government  are  already  near  collapse  under 
the  tremendous  weight  of  scientific  knowledge  placed  upon  them,"  he  said.  .  .  . 

(What  can  you  expect  when  you  have  leaders  who  do  not 
understand  what  they  are  dealing  with.) 

TREE-SHAKERS 

Wall  Street  Journal,  December  18,  1962 — Machine  picking  of  cherries  gains 
favor.  Growers  in  Michigan,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin  have  put  about 
50  mechanical  tree-shakers  into  use  in  the  last  five  years.  The  falling  fruit  is 
caught  on  mobile  canvas  canopies  placed  around  the  trees.  One  machine  does  the 
work  of  80  handpickers.  Picking  costs  are  cut  to  $20  a  ton  from  about  $60. 

ELECTRONIC  READER 

Long  Beach  Independent,  December  21,  1962,  Waltham,  Mass.  (AP) — Development 
of  an  electronic  reader  which  converts  what  it  sees  into  data  on  punched  cards  or 
tape  at  the  rate  of  700  characters  per  second  was  announced  Thursday  by  Sylvania 
Electric  Products,  Inc. 

Sylvania,  a  subsidiary  of  General  Telephone  &  Electronics  Corp.,  said  speeds 
up  to  20,000  characters  per  second  are  feasible. 

It  said  the  current  unit  could  convert  the  2,75>0  page  unabridged  Webster's 
Third  New  International  Dictionary  into  a  computer  language  in  approximately  30 
hours. 

And  a  unit  id.th  a  speed  of  20,000  characters  per  second  could  perform  the 
same  task  in  one  hour. 

The  machine  reads  up  to  20  different  type  faces  from  l/l2  inch  to  1/2  inch 
in  height,  and  either  printed  or  typewritten  documents.  It  can  be  modified  to 
accommodate  additional  type  faces. 

The  reader  was  designed  and  built  at  Sylvania' s  applied  research  laboratory 
at  Waltham. 

Dr.  James  E.  Storer,  laboratory  director,  said  the  machine  has  a  number  of 
military  uses,  including  machine  translation  of  foreign  language  documents,  proof 
reading,  accounting  and  optical  pattern  recognition  applications.  With  modifica- 
tions, it  could  be  used  for  photo  interpretation  and  map  reading,  he  said. 

Dr.  Donald  B.  Brick,  manager  of  information  processing  research  at  the 
laboratory  and  project  director  for  the  development,  said  the  reading  is  accomp- 
lished through  the  use  of  a  light  spot  generated  by  a  cathode  ray  tube  similar  to 
those  used  in  television  sets. 

The  reflection  of  the  spot  moving  along  the  surface  of  the  printed  page  is 
converted  to  electrical  signals  for  character  recognition. 

The  signals  are  matched  against  a  large  number  of  coded  reference  characters 
stored  in  a  recognition  unit.  The  overall  process  requires  less  than  5>0  millionths 
of  a  second. 

WATER  POLLUTION 

Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix,  November  29,  1962,  Ottawa  (CP) — Prime  Minister 
Diefenbaker  has  said  the  cleaning  of  Canada's  polluted  streams  and  rivers  is  a 
"major  problem  that  transcends  provincial  areas  or  federal  jurisdiction." 

Mr.  Diefenbaker  told  the  closing  banquet  of  the  federal-provincial  tourist 
conference  that  "if  we  go  on  as  we  have  proceeded  in  the  last  2$  years,  in  this 
nation  in  1985  we  will  have  no  unpolluted  streams."  .  .  . 
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HIGH-SPEED  ANNEALER 

Wall  Street  Journal,  November  27,  1962,  New  York — Clin  Mathieson  Chemical 
Corp.'s  metals  division  started  operating  an  advanced  high-speed  strip  annealing 
system  at  its  East  Alton,  111.,  brass  mill. 

Strip  annealing  is  a  heating  and  cooling  process  that  makes  metal  softer  and 
more  ductile,  relieves  internal  stresses  and  produces  a  uniform  grain  size.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  new  system,  for  copper  or  copper-base  alloys,  can  anneal  a  30-inch- 
widc  brass  strip  continuously  at  more  than  200  feet  a  minute  in  controlled  atmos- 
phere. The  company  didn't  say  how  much  the  system  would  cost,  but  other  industry 
sources  estimated  the  cost  at  more  than  $1  million. 

"The  new  type  annealer  does  in  a  few  hours  what  used  to  require  days,  and 
with  even  closer  control  over  grain  size,  ductility  and  surface  uniformity,"  Mr. 
Gude  said. 

Clin  is  in  the  midst  of  a  brass  mill  expansion  and  modernization  program 
understood  to  cost  more  than  f>3i>  million.  The  project  includes  building  a  brass 
and  copper  casting  and  rolling  plant  at  East  Alton  and  replacing  and  modernizing 
various  finishing  mills  and  brass  fabricating  facilities. 

COMPUTER  TO  TURN  OUT  NEWSPAPER 

Edmonton  Journal,  November  29,  1962,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  (AP) — A  revolu- 
tionary system  of  producing  newspaper  text  matter  will  begin  around  the  first  of 
the  year  at  the  Palm  Eeach  Post-Times. 

Heart  of  the  system  is  an  electronic  computer. 

Details  were  announced  this  week  by  Perry  Publications  Incorporated  publishers 
of  a  number  of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  Florida,  and  Radio  Corporation  of 
America. 

Perry  Publications  and  RCA  have  signed  an  agreement  for  the  use  of  an  RCA  301 
Electronic  Data  Processing  Computer  as  standard  production  equipment,  the  joint 
announcement  said. 

According  to  John  H.  Perry  Jr.,  president  of  Perry  Publications,  the  system 
is  expected  to  save  a  minimum  of  I|0  per  cent  in  newspaper  text  matter  production. 

In  most  present  systems,  perforated  tape  to  be  fed  into  type-setting  machines 
first  is  justified  oy   a  perforator  operator.  This  means  each  line  is  set  exactly 
to  the  width  of  the  column  being  used.  Two  major  obstacles  to  speedy  production 
of  the  justified  tape  are  hyphenation  and  word  and  letter  spacing. 

Under  the  Perry  electronic  composition  system,  unjustified  tape  is  prepared 
by  perforator  operators  on  standard  punching  machines.  In  turn,  this  tape  is  fed 
into  one  phase  of  the  equipment  which  funnels  it  electronically  into  the  301  data 
processing  unit  which  hyphenates  and  justifies  the'  lines  and  triggers  the  produc- 
tion of  finished  tape.  The  operation  is  done  in  micro-second  speed,  the  announce- 
ment said. 

WATER  DE-SALTING  PLANT 

New  York  Times,  December  19,  1962,  Buckeye,  Ariz. — This  farming  community  of 
about  2,500  population  dedicated  its  f 30^,000  saline  water  conversion  plant  today, 

.  .  .  The  installation  has  been  in  operation  since  September,  giving  Buckeye 
residents  the  first  unbrackish  water  they  have  had  locally. 

"It's  terrific,"  Ted  Mauntz,  editor  of  the  Buckeye  Valley  News,  said.   "We 
don't  have  to  use  water  softeners  now,  or  bring  in  bottled  water  for  drinking. 
We  even  have  one  or  two  industries  inquiring  about  moving  here." 

Buckeye  is  in  the  fringe  of  the  desert  35  miles  west  of  Phoenix.   Its  deep- 
well  water  sources  are  extremely  alkaline  and  saline.  Previously  the  wear  and 
tear  on  home  water  fixtures  and  appliances  cost  residents  twice  a3  much  as  their 
water  bills. 
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The  plant,  built  by  Ionics,  Inc.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  uses  six  electrodialy- 
tic  membrane  units  to  filter  out  roughly  80  per  cent  of  the  minerals. 

Ionics  specialists  say  that  the  cost  of  producing  clear  water  is  now  50.9 
cents  per  1,000  gallons  and  can  be  reduced  to  33  cents  as  the  capacity  of  the 
plant  is  increased.  Current  capacity  is  650,000  gallons  a  day. 

Saline  water  conversion  experts  say  that  any  cost  less  than  $1  per  1,000 
gallons  is  economical  in  remote  areas  with  relatively  limited  water  supplies.  .  . 

.  .  .  William  E.  Katz,  Ionics  vice  president,  said  it  was  the  first  saline 
conversion  plant  providing  the  total  water  supply  for  an  American  municipality. 
It  is  also  believed  to  be  the  largest  using  the  electrodialysis  process. 

Ionics  has  built  or  is  building  82  demineralizing  units  for  use  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  including  a  2lj.0,000-gallon-per-day  plant  for  the  government 
of  Kuwait. 

The  Buckeye  plant  utilized  improvements  made  in  field  tests  of  a  unit  at 
Oxnard,  Calif.,  kS   miles  northwest  of  Los  Angeles. 

OVER  SIX  MILLION  RECEIVING  SURPLUS  FOOD 

New  York  Times,  December  20,  1962,  Washington,  (AP) — The  number  of  Americans 
receiving  free  food  from  the  Government  has  nearly  doubled  since  the  Kennedy 
Administration  took  office. 

An  Agriculture  Department  report  today  showed  that  6,100,000  needy  persons 
were  receiving  surplus  foods  under  the  agency's  direct  distribution  program. 
This  compares  with  3*200,000  late  in  I960  under  the  Eisenhower  Administration. 

The  department  makes  surplus  foods  available  to  state  welfare  agencies  for 
donations  to  needy  persons  through  local  relief  units.  The  present  count  does 
not  include  those  receiving  assistance  under  a  trial  food  stamp  plan  in  effect  in 
some  localities. 
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COMMENTS  ON  THE  NEWS 
MANIPULATING  THE  DEBT 

If  the  continuation  of  the  Price  System  depended  entirely  on  skillful  financi- 
al manipulations,  the  chances  are  it  could  be  prolonged  indefinitely.  Nations  and 
individuals  get  ahead  financially  by  going  into  debt.  The  more  debt  they  create, 
the  easier  it  is  to  create  still  more  debt.  When  individuals  and  corporations 
create  more  debts  for  themselves  than  they  can  handle,  they  repudiate  them  by 
going  bankrupt,  and  then  they  start  over  again.  Nations  repudiate  their  internal 
debts  by  devaluation  of  their  currency  and  their  external  debts  by  simple  renuncia- 
tion. That  is  the  'normal'  course  of  events.  But  history  does  NOT  repeat  itself. 
New  factors  are  entering  the  scene,  particularly  during  the  20th  Century,  which 
disrupt  the  classical  patterns  of  Price  System  economics. 

The  1963  budget  of  the  U.S.  federal  government,  calling  for  approximately 
$100  billion  of  spending  money,  with  an  estimated  deficit  of  over  $12  billion, 
provides  the  only  way  in  which  'Ameriker'  can  'move  ahead'  under  the  Price  System. 
In  order  to  operate,  the  Price  System  economy  must  expand  at  a  rate  of  three  or 
more  per  cent  per  year.  The  American  economy  lacks  the  intrinsic  vitality  for 
such' a  rate  of  expansion  within  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  Price  System; 
hence,  it  must  be  force-fed  by  the  injection  of  new  debt.  The  new  debt  expansion 
must  be  stimulated  by  federal  borrowings,  followed  by  state,  county,  municipality, 
corporate,  and  induvidual  borrowings. 

There  are  several  i^ays  in  which  federal  debt  can  be  used  to  stimulate  the 
economy:   (l)  direct  subsidy  of  the  low-income  majority  of  the  population;   (2) 
lush  handouts  to  the  big  operators,  excused  on  the  superstition  that  it  will 
filter  down  through  the  economy;  (3)  direct  purchasing  by  the  federal  government; 
and  (k)   government  enterprise.  Actually,  all  of  these  manipulations  are  being 
used;  the  variations  deal  merely  with  the  amount  of  emphasis  placed  on  the 
different  categories.  The  first  approach  is  the  one  most  despised  by  the  conserva- 
tive leaders  of  the  Price  System.  It  gives  money  to  the  'undeserving'  and  helps 
'foster  indolence'  among  the  'working  masses.'  This'  approach  received  consider- 
able emphasis  from  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal  and,  in  spite  of  its  saving  the  business 
enterprise  system  from  revolution  when  nothing  else  was  effective,  it  earned  for 
FDR  the  heartfelt  vituperation  of  all  reactionaries.  The  second  approach  was  that 
of  Herbert  Hoover  and  D.  D.  Eisenhower;  but  far  too  little  filtered  down  to  the 
majority  where  social  revolt  is  born.  Still,  Mr.  Hoover  is  a  saint  in  the  eyes  of 
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big  business.  The  third  approach  merely  creates  embarrassing  surpluses;  for,  if 
the  government  buys  things,  it  must  hoard  them,  destroy  them,  or  dump  them  abroad 
—  or  sell  them  to  the  big  operators  at  a  huge  discount.  It  is  'improper'  for  the 
government  to  sell  its  purchases  on  the  open  market  and,  thereby,  compete  with 
private  enterprise.  This  approach  creates  all  kinds  of  stinks.  The  fourth 
approach,  government  enterprise,  is  strongly  deplored;  for,  it  'puts  government 
into  business'  where  it  'has  no  business'  to  be. 

It  was  a  combination  of  all  these  approaches,  made  possible  by  the  demands  of 
World  War  II,  that  finally  brought  the  economy  out  of  the  doldrums  of  the  1930 's 
and  caused  it  to  bound  upward.  War  prosperity  was  made  possible  by  large-scale 
debt  creation.  Now,  in  the  l°60's,  it  is  costing  more  to  merely  maintain  a  truce- 
time  status  quo  than  it  did,  in  the  19l|0's,  to  subsidize  a  world  war. 

Events  move  on!  The  advance  of  science  and  technology7  disrupt  the  'normal' 
procedures  of  economic  'cycles'  and  render  'adjustments'  progressively  more 
difficult.  In  the  next  social  state  on  this  Continent,  the  Technate,  there  will 
be  socio-economic  advancement  without  debt  or  'business  cycles';  for,  Technocracy 
has  been  designed  by  technologists,  not  merely  patched  together  by  economists. 

BEING  SOFT  ON  TSHOMBE 

Moise  Tshombe,  puppet  ruler  of  Katanga  Province  of  the  Congo,  has  committed 
about  every  internationally-recognized  crime  on  the  books,  but  he  is  still  being 
handled  with  very  soft  mittens.  Among  American  reactionaries,  he  is  regarded  as 
a  'champion  of  freedom.'  Tshombe's  most  saintly  virtue  is  that  he  saved  the  rich 
mining  property  of  Katanga  from  the  people  of  the  Congo  and  abetted  its  continued 
exploitation  by  foreign  investors,  mainly  under  Belgian  and  British  corporation 
names.  Had  a  leftist  leader  grabbed  off  the  properties  of  Katanga  and  tried  to 
operate  them  for  the  welfare  of  the  Congolese  people,  he  would  have  been  denounced 
in  blaring  headlines  throughout  the  'free  world.' 

The  people  of  the  world,  through  the  United  Nations,  have  objected  to  the  way 
Tshombe  has  been  administering  affairs  and  have  tried  to  ease  him  out  of  power  and 
return  Katanga  to  the  Congo.  Belgium  and  Britain  have  vigorously  opposed  the 
change;  the  U.S.  has  gone  along  with  it  half-heartedly.  The  United  States  posi- 
tion, which  at  first  seems  out  of  character,  'makes  sense'  when  compared  to  other 
international  manipulations  of  the  past,  for  example,  in  Iran.  There,  the  U.S. 
came  out  of  the  shakeup  owning  half  the  oil  rights  which  formerly  had  been  com- 
pletely British.  No  doubt,  the  U.S.  plans  on  emerging  from  the  're-unification' 
of  the  Congo  holding  a  big  chunk  of  the  mineral  rights  in  that  nation.   It  is 
inconceiveable  that  our  Price  System  leaders  have  suddenly  developed  an  altruistic 
concern  for  the  internal  welfare  of  a  backi^ard  nation. 

COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF 

America  is  experiencing  the  uncertain  hazards  of  being  governed  by  the  brash 
impulses  of  a  perennial  'toen-age'  extrovert.  No  better  proof  of  this  contention 
is  needed  than  the  president's  exhibition  in  Miami  when  he  greeted  the  ransomed 
Bay  of  Pigs  mercenaries.  .  .  .  American  arms  are  protecting  Chiang  Kai-shek,  who 
is  sending  commando  parties  to  raid  the  mainland  of  China.  We  do  not  recognize 
the  6^0  million  people  of  China  as  nationals;  they  are  only  bandits.  Against 
bandits,  rules  of  civilized  conduct  do  not  apply;  unless,  of  course,  they  happen 
to  be  fascist  bandits.  .  .  .   'All  the  News  that's  Fit  to  Print'  isn't  being 
pointed  to  fit  anymore,  not  in  New  York  anyway.   'The  public  be  damned'  is  an 
appropriate  Price  System  slogan.  It  applies  whenever  special  interest  groups  find 
themselves  in  conflict  with  the  public  welfare.  The  government  can  readily 
protect  special  interest  groups,  but  it  has  no  efficient  setup  for  protecting  the 
welfare  of  the  general  citizenry.  ...  It  seems  that  DeGaulle,  the  modern  Big 
Charlie  of  France,  is  piqued  at  the  idea  of  a  Protestant  nation  like  Britain 
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joining  his  Holy  Roman  Empire,  otherwise  known  as  the  Common  Market.  But  there 
are  others  on  the  inside  who  see  Britain's  entry  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  United 
States  in.  Uncle  Sam  can  be  the  Sugar  Daddy. 

—  Techno  Critic 

DEFLATION  —  NOT  INFLATION  —  PRICE  SYSTEM  HEADACHE 

Los  Angeles  Times,  December  30,  1962,  New  York  (AP) — A  discordant  note  has 
crept  into  the  rich  chorus  of  economic  well-being  heard  throughout  most  of  the 
Western  world  this  holiday  season. 

Deflation,  a  term  and  concept  that  had  almost  sunk  into  obscurity,  has  risen 
anew  in  international  conversations. 

Some  businessmen  and  economists  worry  that  prices  may  be  turning  downward  and 
that  this  could  endanger  the  trend  toward  free  world  economic  growth. 

Such  a  growth  trend  makes  infinitely  easier  the  task  of  balancing  goods  and 
wants,  resources  and  people.  It's  a  trend  many  have  sought  to  encourage  through 
freer  trade.  It  holds  the  promise  of  chasing  poverty  and  settling  economic  unrest. 

But,  the  worriers  say  there  are  disquieting  signs  that  can't  be  ignored. 

Karl  Brandt,  who  served  on  President  Eisenhower's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, cites  one— a  weakening  in  raw  material  prices.  This  endangers  the  econo- 
mies of  underdeveloped  nations,  threatens  a  halt  in  their  purchases  from  industrial 
nations  and  raises  the  specter  of  currency  devaluations. 

Several  international  economists  also  have  pointed  to  something  happening  at 
the  other  end  of  the  national  economic  scale. 

That's  excess  plant  capacity  in  the  rich  nations,  generating  sharp  price  com- 
petition tempting  producers  to  dump  goods  at  cut-rate  prices  in  foreign  lands,  and 
inviting  a  revival  of  tariff -protectionism  sentiment  in  Europe,  Asia  and  America. 

Brandt  is  particularly  concerned  about  the  way  many  commodity  prices  have  fal- 
len lately.  Tea,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  tin— all  have  shown 
weakness. 

That  means  economic  woe  for  the  African,  Asia  and  South  American  countries  so 
dependent  on  export  of  these  items. 

"There  is  a  question  whether  many  of  these  underdeveloped  countries  have  not 
already  become  bankrupt,"  he  3aid. 

They  are  deeply  in  debt,  he  said,  and  can't  borrow  more  when  their  income  is 
so  shaky. 

That  this  carries  important  political  implications  was  cited  by  R.  G.  Follis, 
chairman  of  Standard  Oil  of  California. 

"These  people  have  been  roused  to  the  idea  they're  entitled  to  things  far 
beyond  what  their  economy  has  earned  for  them.  It  has  created  a  political 
impossibility. 

"In  the  face  of  the  collapse,  they  may  turn  to  communism  just  for  something 
different,"  Follis  said. 

The  effects  on  free  world  economics  of  such  stresses,  even  if  political 
upheaval  is  avoided,  concern  Dr.  Brandt. 

It  means,  among  other  things,  that  these  nations  may  be  forced  to  cut  back 
sharply  their  purchases  from  the  industrial  countries. 

This,  while  it  doesn't  amount  to  much  relatively  at  present,  creates  addition- 
al pressure  on  producers  already  worried  about  finding  buyers  for  all  that  they 
make , 

The  United  States,  Western  Europe  and  Japan  all  have  pockets  of  excess  in 
industrial  capacity.  In  the  United  States,  it's  partly  the  incidental  result  of 
modernization  attempts  where  perfectly  good  but  merely  outdated  factories  sit  idle. 
In  Europe's  Common  Market  and  Japan,  it's  partly  a  matter  of  momentum  carrying 
growth  faster  than  demand. 
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Already  there  are  signs  that  some  foreign  producers  of  steel  and  aluminum  are 
unloading  excess  production  in  the  American  market,  sometimes  at  prices  below  what 
they  charge  at  home. 

The  chemical  and  plastic  industries,  petroleum  refiners  and  several  other 
major  industries  are  experiencing  sharp  worldwide  price  competition  and  problems 
of  worldwide  over supply. 

When  such  conditions  are  merely  spotted  here  and  there,  it's  fairly  easy  for 
one  area  to  take  up  another* s  slack. 

But  if  some  trends  that  are  now  minor  began  in  fact  to  grow  and  spread  per- 
vasively, the  machinery  of  general  deflation  could  be  set  in  motion.  .  .  . 

EUROPEAN  ECONOMY"  —  WEST  AND  EAST 

Edmonton  Journal,  January  11,  1963,  Geneva  (Reuters)  — The  United  Nations 
economic  commission  for  Europe  said  in  a  report  published  here  Thursday  the  rate 
of  economic  growth  is  tending  to  fall  in  Western  Europe. 

But  the  report  said  high  rates  of  growth  of  global  industrial  output  were 
again  recorded  in  the  Eastern  European  region  between  the  first  halves  of  1961  and 
1962— around  Ik^   per  cent  in  Romania,  none  to  10  per  cent  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Poland  and  Bulgaria,  and  seven  to  eight  per  cent  in  other  countries.  .  .  . 

STEEL  CAPACITY  KEEPS  GROWING 

Wall  Street  Journal,  January  3,    1963 — Current  capacity  increases  are  largely 
a  by-product  of  the  industry's  cost-cutting  modernization  drive.  Last  year,  for 
instance,  new  capacity  resulting  from  the  more  efficient  use  of  oxygen  and  the 
construction  of  highly  productive  oxygen  converters  more  than  offset  the  retire- 
ment of  some  3  million  tons  of  outmoded  furnaces.  Another  factor  promising  to 
boost  capacity  further:   Construction  of  new  mills  closer  to  major  markets  as 
steel  companies  strive  to  become  more  competitive. 

Most  steel  men  now  place  the  industry's  capacity  to  melt  raw  steel  at  between 
160  million  and  16£  million  tons  annually,  with  some  putting  the  figure  as  high  as 
170  million  tons.  In  the  last  five  years,  the  industry's  highest  annual  operating 
rate  was  67%  in  1960j  the  1962  rate  Is  estimated  at  about  63%. 

DROP  IN  FARM  WORKERS 

California  Farmer,  January  19,  1963 — Number  of  workers  employed  on  the  farm 
dropped  lj.1  per  cent  from  195>0  to  I960,  according  to  a  report  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  This  is  the  largest  movement  out  of  farming  ever  recorded  during 
a  ten-year  period. 

Less  than  four  million  workers  were  employed  as  farmers,  farm  managers,  farm 
laborers  and  foremen  in  I960,  compared  with  the  6.7  million  employed  in  1950. 

The  report  shows  that  at  the  start  of  this  century,  one  of  every  three  workers 
was  engaged  in  agricultural  work.  By  I960,  this  had  dropped  to  one  in  18. 

The  continuing  drop  in  farm  labor  needs  is  made  possible  by  the  tremendous 
increases  in  agricultural  productivity.  Output  per  man-hour  increased  twice  as 
fast  in  agriculture  as  in  industry  during  the  past  decade. 

Between  1950  and  I960,  the  number  of  tractors  on  American  farms  increased  hh 
per  cent,  the  number  of  combines  increased  almost  50  per  cent,  and  lime  used  rose 
over  60  per  cent.  The  average  farm  size  went  from  215  acres  to  302  acres  during 
the  same  period.  .  .  . 

HALF  OF  U.S.  POVERTY  IN  RURAL  AREA 

Long  Beach  Independent,  January  15,  1963,  Las  Vegas  (UPI) — Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orville  Freeman  Monday  said  there  is  more  poverty  in  rural  America  at 
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present  than  in  all  urban  areas  combined. 

"More  than  1$   million  Americans  in  rural  areas  live  under  poverty  conditions 
by  our  standards  today,"  he  said.   "Out  of  the  eight  million  families  in  this 
country  today  who  earn  less  than  $2,500  annually,  some  l±.l  million  live  in  rural 
America.  In  other  words  rural  areas  account  for  only  a  third  of  our  population  but 
for  over  half  its  poverty." 

Addressing  the  21st  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  Freeman  said  the  poverty  has  come  in  the  wake  of  what  he  termed 
"astonishing  advances  in  farm  technology  .and  production." 

ELIMINATION  OF  WHITE  COLLAR  WORKERS  GAINING  MOMENTUM 

Wall  Street  Journal,  January  3,  1963 — .  .  .Says  George  Spatta,  blunt-speaking 
president  of  Clark  Equipment  Co.,  a  Buchanan,  Mich.,  manufacturer  of  materials 
handling  equipment,  automotive  parts  and  earth-moving  machinery:   "You'd  be  amazed 
at  how  many  useless  white  collar  people  there  are.  We're  going  to  get  rid  of  them." 

Secretaries,  production  schedulers,  personnel  specialists,  vice  presidents, 
public  relations  men,  engineers,  computer  programmers  and  other  administrative  and 
technical  people  make  up  a  far  larger  proportion  of  a  manufacturer's  total  person- 
nel than  they  did  a  few  years  ago.  Since  19U7,  the  number  of  white  collar  workers 
employed  by  manufacturers  has  climbed  65$ ',   over  the  same  span,  the  total  produc- 
tion force  has  shrunk  7%.  White  collar  payrolls  now  constitute  over  35%   of  the 
total  manufacturing  payroll,  up  from  2$%   in  19U7 .  .  .  . 

.  .  .Between  May  and  October  this  past  year,  the  steel  industry  as  a  whole 
cut  its  salaried  force  to  115,^16  from  120,303,  according  to  the  American  Iron  & 
Steel  Institute. 

One  of  the  most  rigorous  belt-tightening  operations  by  a  major  corporation 
was  undertaken  by  Chrysler  Corp.  in  1961,  It  fired  7,000  of  36,000  white  collar 
employes,  from  secretaries  to  high-ranking  executives.  .  .  . 

THE  WORKING  WOMAN 

Long  Beach  Independent,  January  U,  1963 — .  .  .In  the  United  States  alone, 
there  are  1+, 600,000  working  women  who  are  solo  supporters  of  their  families  and 
many  others  who  are  sole  supporters  of  themselves.  There  are  7,500,000  working 
mothers  whose  husbands  earn  less  than  $3,000  a  year.  .  .  . 

THOSE  'HIDDEN  PERSUADERS' 

Santa  Ana  Register,  December  26,  1962— Bankruptcies  in  America  are  on  the 
increase.  By  June  30  of  this  year,  some  llj.7,780  bankruptcies  had  been  filed  in 
the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year.  Ton  years  ago,  for  a  12-month  period, 
the  total  number  of  bankruptcies  filed  was  3U,873. 

Interestingly  enough,  only  about  10  per  cent  of  all  filed  bankruptcies  come 
from  men  in  business  or  industry.  Ninety  per  cent,  the  vast  majority  are  private 
persons  who  are  declaring  their  inability  to  cope  xd.th  their  privately  created 
debt.  .  .  . 

.  .  .Are  bankrupts  basically  dishonest?  No,  say  almost  all  the  men  who  deal 
with  the  problem  at  first  hand.  People,  most  of  them  young  people,  simply  haven't 
been  correctly  taught.  Thuy  make  bad  judgments.  They  can't  say  "no"  to  the 
pleadings  of  their  spouses.  They  get  involved  and  then  they  become  desperate.  .  .  . 

COMPUTER  ADMITTED  TO  HOSPITAL 

Los  Angeles  Times,  January  6,  1963,  Houston — There's  a  hospital  here  where  a 
visitor  can  see  the  future. 

Nothing  about  its  outward  appearance  reveals  that  this  is  the  place  where 
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medicine's  future  is  being  influenced  as  surely  and  inevitably  as  the  dawn  of  a 
new  day. 

It's  not  a  large  hospital— only  $k   beds.  But  the  innovations  being  put  into 
practice  at  the  Texas  Institute  for  Rehabilitation  and  Research  well  may  match  the 
invention  of  the  microscope  for  their  effect  on  the  course  of  medicine. 

TIRR  is  the  first  facility  in  the  nation,  perhaps  the  world,  to  have  in  opera- 
tion an  integrated  computerized  system  which  not  only  monitors  what's  happening 
physiologically  to  a  patient  but  stores  the  information  which  is  retrievable  for 
any  number  of  medical,  administrative  and  research  purposes. 

Various  facets  of  the  application  of  computers  in  medicine  are  being  probed 
at  numerous  institutions  across  the  nation. 

But  only  TIRR  has  an  integrated  program  already  working  with  patients,  doing 
everything  from  measuring  their  blood  pressure  to  making  out  bills. 

Its  IBM  equipment  is  providing  a  vastly  improved  new  system  for  treatment, 
research,  education  and  hospital  management. 

"Medical  humanetics"  is  what  TIRR's  director,  Dr.  William  A.  Spencer,  calls 
his  program.  .  .  . 

.  .  .Today,  students  sitting  in  a  Baylor  classroom  can  watch  on  television 
screens  the  instruments  recording  bodily  reactions  of  patients  at  the  hospital 
one-half  mile  away. 

When  Baylor  students  finish  their  schooling  and  move  on  to  another  center  for 
their  training,  the  first  question  they  will  ask,  says  Dr.  Spencer,  is;   "Where's 
your  computer?" 

ANOTHER  NULLIFIES 

Montreal  Star,  January  k,  1963,  London—The  British  weekly  magazine  New 
Scientist  said  today  "the  conclusion  must  be  drawn  that  the  missile-carrying 
submarine  is  not  as  invulnerable  as  she  is  generally  said  to  be." 

Discussing  Polaris,  the  submarine-borne  missle  developed  by  the  United  States 
which  Britain  is  to  get,  the  magazine  said: 

"At  the  same  time  as  the  development  of  Polaris  and  its  submarine  carriers 
has  proceeded,  we  have  seen  the  development  of  the  hunt er -killer  submarine  in  the 
form  of  a  modern,  highspeed,  nuclear-propelled,  highly  instrumented  craft  which  is 
capable  of  hunting  out  an  enemy  submarine  lurking  at  considerable  depth,  following 
her— under  the  Arctic  ice  if  need  by— and  destroying  her. 

"Given  a  sufficiency  of  killer-submarines  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
each  missile-submarine  should  not  be  picked  up  as  she  leaves  her  depot  and 
shadowed  until  she  returns,  .  .  . 

A  LOOK  AT  THE  AUTOMOBILE 

Everett  Daily  Plerald,  January  9,  1963 — The  auto  industry  passed  another 
milestone  a  few  weeks  ago  when  it  produced  the  200  millionth  vehicle — 185  million 
passenger  cars  and.l5  million  trucks. 

Figuring  16.5  feet  as  the  average  length  of  a  car  this  means  the  bumper  to 
bumper  length  of  these  vehicles  would  be  625,000  miles. 

TAKING  UP  MORE  AND  MORE  SPACE 

Wall  Street  Journal,  January  7,    1963— The  car  is  an  economic  waster,  a  space 
eater,  and  a  psyche  ruiner. 

More  than  half  the  prime  space  in  what  has  been  downtown  Los  Angeles  is  taken 
up  now  by  freeways,  parking  space,  and  garages.  In  San  Francisco,  2$%   of  downtown 
is  in  parking  lots  and  garages,  and  if  you  add  the  acreage  covered  by  streets  and 
the  freeways  on  the  periphery,  perhaps  half  the  downtown  area  is  given  over  to  the 
automobile. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BREATHING 

Los  Angeles  Times,  January  20,  1963 — Calif ornians  will  face  the  simple  choice 
between  breathing  ar i  driving  by  1980,  in  the  opinion  of  a  world  famed  scientist. 

Dr.  Philip  A.  Leighton,  professor  emeritus  of  chemistry  at  Stanford,  told  the 
Conference  on  Man  in  California,  I960,  that  the  atmosphere  will  be  whiskey-colored 
in  California's  major  urban  areas  within  20  years. 

Hydrocarbon  and  oxide  of  nitrogen  pollutants,  largely  from  automobiles,  have 
invaded  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  Sacramento  Valley,  as 
well  as  the  Los  Angeles  Basin,  he  noted 

The  nauseous,  bilious  brown  air  in  California's  future  constitutes  a  state 
problem  no  less  pressing  than  utilization  of  water  resources,  the  conference  was 
told. 

Control  measures  now  contemplated  are  totally  inadequate,  Dr.  Leighton  said. 
He  advocated  a  drastic  limit  on  the  size  of  automobiles,  expansion  of  electric 
mass  transport  systems  and  eventual  replacement  of  the  internal  combustion  engine 
as  a  source  of  motive  power. 

The  implied  alternative  to  these  comprehensive  changes  in  our  way  of  life  is 
not  living  in  areas  too  polluted  for  man  to  inhabit.   (There  doesn't  seem  to  be 
time  for  evolution  to  produce  humans  with  lungs  adapted  to  nitrous  oxides  before 
1930.) 

If  responsible  scientists  take  such  a  dim  view  through  tomorrow's  smog,  less 
expert  laymen  who  will  have  to  breathe  it  might  well  turn  off  the  TV  and  give 
thought.  Breathing  is  likely  to  be  just  as  important  in  1900  as  it  is  now. 

MACHINES  ONLY  MAN'S  SERVANT 

Los  Angeles  Times,  January  22,  1963—  Machines  can  and  probably  will  become 
more  sophisticated  than  anybody  today  dreams  possible  but,  even  so,  man  never  will 
be  able  to  blame  his  troubles  on  them,  Sir  Robert  Watson-Watt,  the  "father  of 
radar,"  said  here  Monday. 

"The  idea  that  computers  and  the  advanced  technology  they  represent  will 
cease  to  be  man's  servant  and  instead  become  hi3  brutal,  oppressive  and  perverse 
master  is  wildly  extravagant,"  he  said. 

Computers  are  just  tools,  after  all. 

Sir  Robert,  an  associate  at  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institu- 
tions at  Santa  Barbara,  said  tools  developed  in  pre-historical  times  and  most 
tools  invented  in  historical  times  strengthened  man's  muscles  or  extended  his 
reach. 

But  nowadays,  in  a  "second  Industrial  Revolution, "  the  machine  is  saving 
man's  time.  Calculations  that  would  take  a  roan  years  to  do  can  be  figured  out  by 
the  computer  in  a  few  seconds.  ■ 

"This  function  of  the  new  tools  is  supplementing,  but  not  supplanting,  man's  mind, 
and  even  this  function  can  be  performed  by  cumputers  only  on  the  lower  levels  of 
thinking,"  he  said.  ,  .  . 

.  .  .Sir  Robert  said  computers  will  never  be  able  to  do  anything  else  than 
act  upon  information  given  them  by  human  beings.  .  .  . 

THE  SLY  PLOT 

Federation  News,  January  5,  1963 — The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
is  all  upset  that  little  boys  don't  want  to  become  big  businessmen. 

The  NAM  News  notes  that  a  survey  showed  that  "kids  down  to  the  age  of  eight" 
want  to  be  pilots,  engineers,  dectives,  nurses,  lawyers,  doctors,  newspapermen, 
photographers  and  even  politicians— but  not  businessmen.   "The  campaign  against 
business  is  moving  subtly  but  surely  toward  its  ultimate  victory,"  one  executive 
was  quoted  as  saying. 
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COMPACT  PASTURE 

Wall  Street  Journal,  January  10,  1963— Capital  Products  Corp.,  Merchanicsburg, 
Pa.,  claims  a  dairy  farmer  using  an  aluminum  unit  developed  by  the  company  can 
chemically  grow  enough  green  fodder  to  daily  feed  a  herd  of  kO   cattle.  Oats 
planted  in  trays  reach  maturity  as  forage  in  seven  days .  The  unit  sells  for  about 
$5,000. 

FIVE  STATES  IN  MEXICO  BECOMING  DESERTS 

Long  Beach  Independent,  January  17,  1963,  Mexico  City  (AP)-- Erosion  and 
deforestation  rapidly  are  turning  five  northern  Mexico  states  into  deserts,  the 
National  Paper  Industry  Chamber  warned.  It  listed  the  states  as  Coahuila,  Nuevo 
Leon,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Sonora  and  Zacatecas. 

HOW  HIGH  IS  THE  BUDGET? 

Long  Beach  Independent,  January  18,  1963,  Washington  (UPI) — President 
Kennedy's  new  budget  is  the  biggest  in  U.S.  history. 

How  big  is  that? 

So  big  that  if  all  the  nearly  $100  billion  he  seeks  were  stacked  up  in  $1 
bills,  the  pile  would  reach  6,300  miles  into  space — which  is  where  Kennedy  wants 
to  spend  much  of  it. 

No  one  actually  tried  stacking  bills  that  high.  No  one  ever  had  that  much. 

But  one  U.S.  Treasury  Department  official  said  calculations  showed  that  that's 
how  high  a  pile  of  "uncompressed"  dollar  bills  would  reach. 

LIQUOR  CONSUMPTION 

Wall  Street  Journal,  January  2,  1963— Drinkers  are  estimated  to  have  consumed 
a  record  252  million  gallons  of  distilled  spirits  during  1962,  up  from  21+1.5  mil- 
lion gallons  consumed  in  1961.  Liquor  consumption  has  not  declined  since  1957. 
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COMMENTS  ON  THE  NEWS 
REACTION  IN  IRAQ 

The  revolutionary  government  of  Iraq,  established  in  July  1958  by  violence 
and  bloodshed,  has  fallen  and  its  top  leaders  have  been  assassinated.   Its  former 
supporters  are  now  suffering  a  blood  bath  which  threatens  to  annihilate  many  tens 
of  thousands.  The  government  of  the  United  States  is  remarkably  calm  over  this 
turn  of  events  —  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  clamor  and  outcry  that  it  spewed  forth 
over  the  Castro  takeover  in  Cuba,  during  which  a  few  hundred  of  the  Old  Regime 
were  executed.  The  big  difference  is  that  those  executed  in  Cuba  were  the  bully 
boys  of  Big  Business  and  Fascist  politics;  those  in  Iraq  are  alleged  to  be 
communist  sympathizers. 

The  political  shade  of  the  new  regime  in  Iraq  under  Colonel  Aref  is  indicated 
by  his  prompt  announcement  of  friendship  and  cooperation  with  foreign  investors, 
particularly  American  Oil  companies,  and  by  the  quick  recognition  that  it  received 
from  the  United  States.  The  deposed  government  of  General  Abdel  Karim  Kassem, 
while  politically  neutral  in  the  Cold  War,  tried  to  update  the  socio-economic 
conditions  in  Iraqi  it  instituted  compulsory  education,  land  reform,  and  the  use 
of  Iraq's  resources  for  the  welfare  of  the  Iraqi  people.   It  was  deemed  hostile 
to  foreign  exploitive  investments.  Although  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  of  Egypt  is 
credited  with  inspiring  the  counter-revolution  in  Iraq,  it  would  be  very  naive  to 
assume  that  the  U.S.  State  Department  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  were 
merely  innocent  bystanders.   Iraq  is  the  richest  country  in  the  Middle  Ea3t  for 
its  size  and  population.  But  it  can  be  anticipated  that  its  resources  will  again 
start  flowing  out  of  the  country  and  be  denied  to  the  people  of  Iraq,  while  they 
(the  people)  are  nudged  back  toward  the  stifling  feudalism  which  has  long  pre- 
vailed in  that  area  and  which  is  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  big  investors  of  the 
West . 

LOSING  FRIENDS  AND  ALIENATING  NATIONS 

One  of  the  world's  closest  international  friendships,  that  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  with  some  3000  miles  of  unarmed  border  between  them  —  was 
recently  thrown  into  jeopardy  when  the  U.S.  government  tried  to  force  Canada  to 
participate  in  the  Cold  War  as  a  thermonuclear  power.  On  that  issue,  the  wobbly 
government  of  Premier  Diefenbaker  fell  and  new  elections  have  been  called. 
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Across  the  sea,  the  people  of  Britain  are  not  entirely  happy  about  being  a 
thermonuclear  ally  of  the  U.S.A.   In  that  country,  the  issue  of  atomic  armaments 
threatens  to  become  a  major  political  issue.  The  Macmillan  position  of  full- 
hearted  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  program  of  thermonuclear  deterrence  is  not 
welcomed  by  large  factions  of  the  British  populace.  .  .  .  France,  definitely,  does 
not  want  to  be  our  subordinate  partner.  .  .  .  Our  current  withdrawal  of  rockets 
from  Turkey  and  Italy  may  well  be  for  reasons  other  than  those  stated.  .  .  .  Most 
of  the  seacoast  nations  of  the  world  refuse  to  be  hosts  to  our  Polaris  submarines. 
That  leaves  us  with  Spain  as  our  most  reliable  stooge  in  our  preparations  for 
'standing  off  the  Soviet  challenge.'  But  Spain  is  not  above  taking  advantage  of 
its  unique  position  to  squeeze  us  a  little  with  high  pressure  bargaining. 

The  United  States  may  well  find  itself  without  allies  if  it  forces  a  showdown 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  has  become  an  expert  in  the  art  of  losing  friends  and 
alienating  people. 

'WHOM  THE  GODS  WOULD  DESTROY' 

The  present  hysteria  of  American  politicians  and  news  commentators  over  the 
Cuban  'menace'  has  no  major  parallel  in  world  affairs  this  side  of  fascist 
Germany's  bellicosity  toward  its  small  neighbors  prior  to  World  War  II.  The 
'incident'  of  the  shrimp  boat  is  a  prize  example  of  this  national  neurosis.  A 
small  shrimp  boat,  presumably  being  American  owned  but  displaying  no  national  flag, 
evidently  was  approached  while  in  international  waters  near  Cuba  by  two  fighter 
planes  of  the  Cuban  airforce.  Allegedly,  these  were  looking  for  certain  Cuban 
boats  'high-jacked  by  agencies  friendly  to  the  U.S.A.'  The  shrimp  boat  was  not 
molested,  but  four  witnesses  have  been  produced  who  say  that  the  planes  fired 
some  machinegun  bullets  into  the  ocean  at  a  distance  from  the  boat.  There  were 
no  holes  in  the  boat  and  no  bullets  were  recovered.  Within  2k   hours,  American 
politicians  were  belching  forth  propaganda  to  the  effect  that  Cuba  was  attacking 
American  shipping  with  rockets. 

This  hysteria  over  'Cuber'  must  be  symptomatic  of  other  things  —  things 
within  the  U.S.  politico-economic  system  which  are  turning  sour.  There  are 
persistent  rumors  that  a  recession  is  creeping  upon  us  in  1963;  and  this  is 
enough  to  give  the  jitters  to  any  politician  in  office.   So,  evidently,  the 
spokesmen  for  the  incumbent  administration  are  frantically  looking  around  for 
anything  they  can  use  to  misdirect  the  attention  of  the  American  people  from  the 
internal  cancers,  the  existence  of  which  they  fear  to  acknowledge. 

COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF 

The  newspaper  strikes  in  New  York  and  Cleveland  are  saving  many  thousands  of 
tons  of  wood  pulp,  more  than  half  of  which  otherwise  would  be  wasted  on  display 
advertising.  ...  As  the  revised  list  of  casualties  in  the  Indian-Chinese 
dispute  comes  in,  it  appears  that  the  'fierce  fighting'  was  as  much  of  a  news- 
paper story  as  an  operation  in  the  field,  with  more  frostbite  casualties  than 
bullet  wounds.  .  .  .  The  Shah  of  Iran,  in  order  to  maintain  his  monarchy  in  that 
country,  has  been  compelled  to  institute  a  land  reform  program,  much  to  the 
consternation  of  the  big  land  owners  and  his  U.S.  sponsors.  .  .  .  The  extra  food 
supply  that  is  to  accrue  from  the  High  Aswan  Dam  in  Egypt  has  already  been  nulli- 
fied by  a  population  increase  of  more  than  enough  people  to  absorb  it  without 
raising  the  standard  of  eating,  and  the  dam  isn't  even  finished  yet. 


—  Techno  Critic 


OUTPUT  PER  MAN-HOUR  INCREASES 


Wall  Street  Journal,  February  21,  1963 — Factory  productivity  outpaces  the 
rise  in  wages,  reversing  a  postwar  trend. 
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Output  per  man-hour  of  manufacturing  workers  increased  18$  between  1957  and 
the  present ,  according  to  Government  figures.  Workers*  hourly  wage  rates  climbed 
16$  during  the  same  period.   In  the  years  19^7  to  1957,  output  per  man-hour  in 
factories  grew  30$,  against  a  69$  spurt  in  the  hourly  wage  level. 

Economists  see  no  letup  in  the  new  trend,  despite  a  recent  outbreak  of  labor 
problems.   Stepped-up  automation  drives  by  producers  will  spur  worker  productivity 
even  mere,  economists  predict.  Also,  high  unemployment  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  forces  many  unions  to  temper  pay  demands,  push  harder  for  job  security. 
In  1962  average  manufacturing  wages  increased  only  3  cents  an  hour  to  $2.U2j  in 
1961,  a  year  marked  by  lower  economic  activity,  average  manufacturing  wages  gained 
9  cents  an  hour. 

(For  additional  information  send  for  Pamphlet  entitled 
'Man-Hours  and  Distribution,'  150.) 

THE  REASON 

Los  Angeles  Times,  February  18,  1963 — The  national  market  for  automation 
equipment  and  controls  in  1963  will  reach  $Q.k   billion,  an  increase  of  almost 
$1  billion  over  last  year,  Nathaniel  Wood,  western  editor  of  Automation  magazine, 
predicted  in  a  talk  before  the  Society  for  Advancement  of  Management  here.   For 
Southern  California,  he  said,  this  will  mean  nearly  a  $7$0   million  market  for 
mechanization  equipment.   Of  the  U.S.  figure,  Wood  said  %5.h   billion  would  be 
spent  for  equipment  while  $2.9  billion  would  go  for  controls.  The  West,  he  noted, 
"not  tied  to  the  more  entrenched  ideas  found  in  the  eastern  United  States,"  would 
lead  the  way  in  automating  its  production. 

Steel  industry  progress  in  automation  was  indicated  in  the  unveiling  last 
week  by  McLouth  Steel  Co.  of  the  world's  first  operating  computer-controlled  hot 
strip  mill  in  Trenton,  Mich.  The  mill  can  automatically  reduce  a  hot  19-ton  bar 
of  steel  to  a  thickness  of  .1  inch  3,000  ft.  long. 

THE  RESULT 

Federation  News,  February  2,  1963 — What  happens  when  a  single  plant  in  a 
town  of  1,621  people  shuts  down? 

The  people  of  Yale,  Mich.,  can  tell  you,  and  it  isn't  a  very  pretty  story. 

Yale  Woolen  Mills  closed  after  continuous  operation  since  1881.  Management 
said  the  "bottom  has  dropped  out  of  the  wool  market."  Some  300  workers  lost  their 
jobs. 

Donald  Winkler,  14.3-year-old  secretary-treasurer  of  Local  980,  Textile  Workers 
Union,  is  now  out  looking  for  work.   He  has  eight  children.  No  one  can  say  that 
high  hourly  rates  brought  the  firm's  downfall;  Winkler  said  average  weekly  wages 
were  $67. 

What  are  the  people  going  to  do?  Mrs.  Lavern  Carl,  59,  said:   "At  our  age, 
there  isn't  much  ycu  can  do."  She  and  her  62-year-old  husband  both  lost  their 
jobs. 

The  30  commercial  firms  in  the  town  are  going  to  feel  the  loss  of  the  $1 
million  payroll,  too.  Mayor  Howard  A.  Pelton,  a  hardware  store  owner,  said: 
"The  mill  has  been  the  lifeblood  of  Yale  and  the  surrounding  territory." 

FULL  EMPLOYMENT  PROBABLY  UNOBTAINABLE 

Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  February  18,  1963,  Niagara  Falls— "Ful  employment  as 
we  have  conceived  it  in  years  past  is  probably  unobtainable,"  Ralph  Helstein, 
president  of  the  United  Packing  House  Workers  (AFL-CI0)  said  Saturday. 

Speaking  at  an  Ontario  Federation  of  Labor  education  conference  banquet,  he 
said  the  trend  towards  producing  more  with  fewer  people  would  intensify.  He 


estimated  50,000  to  75,000  new  jobs  are  needed  every  week  in  the  limited  stakes 
to  replace  those  disappearing  through  automation. 

Mr.  Helstein  said  increased  production  had  not  brought  prosperity  to  everyone 
—  "less  than  six  per  cent  of  the  American  families  today  own  more  than  68  per 
cent  of  corporate  wealth."  .  .  . 

(The  'Price  System'  is  not  designed  to  operate  where  an 
abundance  exists.  More  technology  =  fewer  man-hours.  Under 
a  'Price  System'  fewer  man-hours  eventually  lead  to  an 
increase  in  unemployment.   'Creating  jobs'  is  the  'Price 
System'  answer  to  this  problem,  but  the  possibilities  here 
are  wearing  thin. ) 

ANOTHER  FACET  OF  AUTOMATION 

Mechanical  Engineering,  February,  1962 — Within  2  years  automation  will  take 
over  completely  the  mechanical  and  electrical  phases  of  commercial  and  public 
building  operations,  it  was  predicted  by  John  E.  Haines,  Vice  president  of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell  Regulator  Co.  New  impetus  in  the  rapidly  developing  trend 
toward  the  full  building  automation  will  come  from  computer-directed  control 
system  which  just  now  are  making  their  first  appearence  in  this  field.  He  pointed 
out  that  systems  for  centralizing  the  control  of  air-conditioning,  security, 
fire-detection,  lights,  machinery,  dirt  removal,  and  other  building  requirements 
already  are  in  widespread  use."  The  next  step — that  of  closing  the  building 
automation  loop— will  be  provided  by  computers,"  Mr.  Haines  said.  Computers  will 
read  data  from  a  building's  mechanical  equipment,  analyze  it  then  make  needed 
adjustments  and  corrections.  If  a  pump  breaks  down,  for  example,  the  computer 
will  automatically  turn  it  off,  start  a  substitute,  then  tell  the  building's 
engineer  what's  wrong  and  what  to  do  about  it. 

U.  S.  BANKRUPTCIES 

Los  Angeles  Times,  February  3,  1963 — In  the  midst  of  all  the  huzzahs  over 
California  becoming  the  No.  1  state  in  population,  there  is  one  sobering  statistic 
that  official  merrymakers  would  rather  forget. 

The  state  is  also  No.  1  in  the  filing  of  bankruptcy  cases  —  both  business 
and  personal  and  Southern  California  is  the  principal  reason. 

It  has  occupied  this  unenviable  position  for  some  years. 

And  because  of  its  burgeoning  population  —  plus  many  other  factors  includ- 
ing super-easy  credit  and  its  leisurely  pattern  of  living  —  California  seems 
doomed  to  remain  the  bankruptcy  kingdom  of  the  country. 

Throughout  the  50  states,  Edwin  L.  Covey,  recently  retired  chief  of  the 
bankruptcy  division,  in  his  annual  report  listed  132,135  bankruptcy  cases  filed  in 
federal  courts  in  the  fiscal  year  1962. 

Of  this  total,  the  Southern  California  district,  ranging  from  Fresno  to  the 
Mexican  border,  accounted  for  one  in  every  10. 

In  the  third  period,  as  an  example  from  January  through  March,  1962,  Southern 
California  had  12,533  pending  cases  as  compared  to  1,1|6[|.  in  the  New  York  southern 
district  and  6,615  in  Chicago's  district.  .  .  . 

CANADIAN  BUSINESS  FAILURES 

The  Edmonton  Journal,  January  25,  1963,  Tot onto — Business  failures  in  Canada 
during  December  totalled  173?  33  per  cent  higher  than  in  December,  '61  marking 
the  fifth  consecutive  month  in  which  year-to-year  increases  have  been  registered. 
As  a  result  the  overall  toll  for  1962  came  to  2,138,  some  5  psr  cent  more  than  in 
1961,  aoo.orling  to  Dun  &.  Bradstreet. 
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Dollar  liabilities  in  December  rose  hk   per  cent  to  $10.2  million,  but  did  not 
match  the  year's  peaks  set  in  August  and  October.  All  of  the  month's  upswing  in 
losses  came  from  an  increased  number  of  businesses  failing  with  liabilities  in 
excess  of  $100,000. 

Comparisons  with  a  year  earlier  show  marked  increases  from  December  1961  in 
both  Quebec  and  Ontario,  little  change  in  most  provinces,  and  a  marked  down-turn 
in  only  one,  British  Columbia.  Large  cities  suffered  considerably  heavier 
casualties  than  in  December  1961,  while  the  rise  in  non-metropolitan  districts 
was  more  moderate. 

MERGERS  SET  RECORD 

Wall  Street  Journal,  February  11,  1963,  Washington — Business  mergers  last 
year  rose  to  a  record  1,260  from  l,23l|.  in  1961,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
reported. 

The  biggest  increases  were  in  the  apparel  field,  where  21  acquisitions  were 
reported,  compared  with  10  the  year  before,  and  in  the  chemical  industry,  where 
81  concerns  merged,  compared  with  66  in  1961. 

The  FTC  said  its  totals  were  based  on  newspaper  reports  and  business  refer- 
ence services  and  may  not  be  complete. 

U.S.  BORROWS  OVERSEAS  TO  PROTECT  DOLLAR 

Los  Angeles  Times,  February  17,  1963,  Paris — Almost  unnoticed,  the  United 
States  has  been  borrowing  money  abroad  as  a  means  of  bolstering  stability  of  the 
American  dollar.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  recorded  borrowings  from  Europe,  mainly  from  West  Germany, 
Switzerland,  arid  Italy,  have  so  far  amounted  to  more  than  $3^0  million. 

They  have  provided  the  United  States  with  new  supplies  of  hard  European 
currencies.  In  return,  the  United  States  has  issued  bonds  and  notes  denominated 
in  the  same  foreign  moneys  and  paying  the  European  lenders  interest  rates  between 
roughly  2.8%   and  3.2.%.     When  the  loans  expire  15  months  to  five  years  hence,  the 
United  States  will  be  obliged  to  repay  in  the  respective  European  currencies 
rather  than  in  U.S.  dollars.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  U.S.  failure  to  eliminate  the  deficit  has  provoked  recurrent  un- 
easiness abroad  about  the  stability  of  the  dollar.  It  has  led  to  massive  with- 
drawals of  gold  from  the  United  States. 

The  recent  borrowings  abroad  are  intended  to  provide  the  United  States  with 
supplies  of  European  currencies  with  which  to  intervene  in  the  foreign  exchange 
markets  and  support  the  dollar  when  it  runs  into  trouble. 

In  other  words,  when  dollars  are  being  sold  by  foreign  quarters,  the  United 
States  can  use  the  European  moneys  at  its  disposal  to  buy  up  dollars  and  steady 
the  market.  .  .  . 

COTTON  SUBSIDY 

Long  Beach  Independent,  February  5,  1963,  Washington  (UPl) — A  House  agricul- 
ture subcommittee,  ignoring  administration  pleas  to  hold  down  the  cost,  Monday 
tentatively  approved  subsidies  for  U.S.  cotton  mills  i-jhich  would  cost  close  to 
$1400  million  a  year.  .  .  . 

STATE  TAXES  —  $39  BILLION 

Los  Angeles  Times,  February  6,  1963,  New  York  (AP) — State  and  local  taxes 
rose  to  almost  %39   billion  in  1961,  a  rise  of  about  60%   in  eight  years,  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board  reported. 
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That  is  a  national  average  of  about  $211  a  person. 

Highest  was  California,  at  $298,  followed  by  New  York  at  $293,  Nevada  at 
$281,  Massachusetts  and  Hawaii,  at  $23>1  each,  and  Colorado  at  $2h9. 
The  lowest  per  capita  amount  is  Alabama's  $121. 

U.S.  FISHERIES  LOSING  OUT  —  A  LACK  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Congressional  Record,  January  31,  1963,  Page  131h-l5 — The  fisheries  in 
America  are  in  very  serious  condition.  The  total  catch  of  fish  landed  in  the 
United  States  last  year  was  5,100  million  pounds.  This  is  less  than  was  landed 
20  years  ago,  even  though  our  population  increased  during  this  period  by  kS 
million  people.  In  the  last  10  years  the  number  of  fishermen  in  the  U.S.  has 
dropped  by  31,000$  the  number  of  fishing  boats  by  16,000.  .  .  . 

...  At  the  end  of  World  War  2  the  fleet  operating  out  of  Boston  had  120 
trawlers.  Now  it  has  61.  At  the  end  of  the  war  the  Glocuster  fleet  had  over  lj.00 
boats.  Today  it  has  only  about  100.  .  .  . 

Salmon  production  in  the  Northwest  has  been  declining  for  many  years.  The 
Alaskan  salmon  pack,  which  averaged  5,900,000  cases  in  the  10  year  period  from 
1936  to  19h5,   was  reduced  during  the  10  years  of  the  1950's  to  2,800,000  cases. 
The  Columbia  River  pack  for  the  1936-lr5  period  averaged  327,000.  During  the 
195>0's  it  dropped  to  157,000.  The  low  abundance  of  salmon  is  aggrivated  by  the 
fact  that  other  countries  take  on  the  high  seas  fish  that  originate  in  Alaskan 
waters.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Japanese  alone  may  take  2  million  Alaskan  salmon 
this  year. 

The  tuna  fleet  operating  out  of  San  Diego  has  declined  in  the  last  10  years 
from  833  to  210  vessels.  Last  year  Maine  sardine  canners  experienced  their  worst 
season  in  years,  as  landings  dropped  by  nearly  100  million  pounds. 

Water  pollution  and  the  invasion  of  the  lamphrey  have  virtually  wiped  out 
our  *8  million  trout  industry  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  result  of  this  accumulation  of  difficulties  in  various  of  the  fisheries 
is  that  America,  after  many  years  as  the  world's  second  largest  producer  of  fish, 
has  been  displaced  by  Russia.  In  I960,  we  actually  fell  to  fifth  place  behind 
Japan,  Russia,  Red  China  and  Peru. 

The  basic  problem  pervading  every  part  of  cur  fisheries  is  the  backwardness 
of  technology.  It  is  technology,  even  more  than  wages,  that  allows  fishermen  of 
other  countries  to  undersell  us  in  our  own  ports. 

THE  NEED  FOR  BIRTH  CONTROL 

Edmonton  Journal,  January  22,  1963,  Rome  (AP) — The  world's  skyrocketing 
population  is  expected  to  double  by  the  end  of  this  century. 

If  there  is  to  be  even  moderate  improvement  in  the  presently  inadequate 
state  of  nutrition  for  half  the  people  on  earth,  the  world's  food  production  must 
be  doubled  by  1980  and  trebled  by  the  year  2000. 

These  were  conclusions  presented  Monday  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations. 

A  statistical  publication,  Six  Billions  to  Feed,  did  not  predict  whether  or 
how  it  could  be  done.  It  only  said  this  tremendous  increase  in  food  production 
is  imperative. 

It  took  tens  of  thousands  of  years  from  the  dawn  of  mankind  for  the  world  to 
reach  1,000,000,000  population  in  1830,  FAO  noted.  But  it  took  only  100  years 
until  I960  to  reach  3,000,000,000. 

In  the  next  ij.0  years,  by  the  end  of  this  century,  the  population  is  expected 
to  reach  6,000,000,000. 

(Even  if  food  could  be  provided,  the  lack  of  natural  resorces 
would  negate  a  high  standard  of  living.) 
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POISONS  IN  THE  ATMOSPHERE 


Los  Angeles  Times,  January  29,  1963,  San  Francisco — Whether  life  can  exist 
in  an  atmosphere  like  Jupiter's,  which  is  mostly  methane  and  other  lethal  gases, 
may  be  a  question  of  immediate  concern  to  us  on  earth. 

A.  P.  Altshuller,  chief  of  chemical  research  at  the  Taft  Sanitary  Engineering 
Center  at  Cincinnati,  said  here  Monday  that  such  poisons,  chiefly  methane  and 
carbon  dioxide,  are  rapidly  increasing  in  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

Altshuller  spoke  at  the  sixth  annual  air  pollution  medical  research  confer- 
ence being  held  here  through  today. 

The  increasing  proportion  of  methane,  C02,  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  other  gases 
in  our  atmosphere  is  the  result  of  man's  burning  of  fuels  and  of  his  industrial 
and  chemical  activities. 

The  chief  danger  of  uncontrolled  population  growth  may  thus  not  be  lack  of 
room,  but  eventual  lack  of  breathable  air,  it  was  suggested. 

Altshuller  said  pollution  of  the  entire  atmosphere  of  the  earth  is  possible 
although  not  imminent. 

In  the  understatement  of  the  conference,  he  said: 

"Pollution  of  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  earth  would  have  serious  consequ- 
ences. " 

Just  how  rapidly  man-made  poisons  are  spreading  throughout  the  atmosphere 
was  shown  by  John  Middleton,  of  the  University  of  California  at  Riverside,  in  a 
series  of  graphs. 

Smog  has  spread  from  central  Los  Angeles,  where  it  was  first  recognized  by 
19h3,  to  Orange  County  by  1950;  to  Ventura,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino  and  San 
Diego  counties  by  1955j  to  its  present  state  where  the  pollution  extends  from 
Santa  Barbara  to  the  Mexican  border  of  Imperial  County. 

"Thus  the  whole  'air  shed'  has  been  contaminated,"  Middleton  said. 

Middleton,  chairman  of  the  Air  Pollution  Research  Center  at  UCR,  defined  an 
"air  shed"  as  an  area  where  the  atmosphere  tends  to  become  uniform.  Essentially, 
the  area  south  of  the  Tehachapis  is  a  "lake  of  polluted  air." 

An  even  larger  air  shed  is  being  filled  with  smog  in  central  California. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  on  the  East  Coast  from  Boston  south  to  Washington 
and  Baltimore,  and  in  many  areas  of  Europe,  Middleton  said. 

The  big  cities  are  the  focal  points  of  this  spreading  infection  of  the 
atmosphere,  which,  as  Altshuller  implied,  eventually  may  poison  the  whole  earth. 

Dr.  Lester  Breslow,  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health,  said  public 
and  scientific  awareness  of  the  dangers  have  shifted  from  a  fear  of  sudden  in- 
creases of  air  pollution  into  "killer  smogs"  such  as  those  which  have  occurred  in 
Donora,  Pa.,  and  London,  to  a  fear  of  gradual  worsening  chronic  respiratory 
diseases. 

Bronchitis  and  emphysema,  for  instance,  are  approaching  lung  cancer  as  a 
statistical  cause  of  death. 

In  the  last  10  years,  Dr.  Breslow  said,  emphysema  has  increased  seven-fold 
as  a  certifiable  cause  of  death. 

In  Southern  California  in  1950  one  death  in  100,000  was  attributed  to  emphyse- 
ma. The  figure  now  is  seven  in  100,000. 

Carl  V.  Kanter,  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Air  Pollution  Control  District, 
said  that  smog  controls  adopted  in  Los  Angeles  have  slowed  the  pollution  of  air. 

Population  growth  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  automobiles,  however, 
have  brought  the  situation  back  to  just  about  where  it  was  when  the  controls  were 
first  enforced. 
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WATER  SHORTAGE 

Los  Angeles  Times,  February  19,  1963,  Washington — A  Presidential  advisory 
group  warned  Monday  that  vast  areas  of  the  nation  face  serious  and  even  critical 
water  shortages. 

The  advisers  said  Americans  must  stop  wasting  water  and  must  learn  to  reuse 
water,  perhaps  several  times. 

Their  report  also  said  that  too  little  is  known  about  the  effects  on  water  of 
detergents  and  other  chemicals  that  man  is  adding  to  his  water  supplies  in  ever 
increasing  amounts. 

The  advisers  were  less  hopeful  about  finding  a  cheap  way  to  desalt  sea  water 
than  the  Interior  Department  has  been  in  its  water  reports. 

In  a  307-page  report  submitted  to  President  Kennedy,  a  seven-man  task  force 
on  Xirater  resources  research  headed  by  Roger  Revelle,  scientific  adviser  to  Secreta- 
ry of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall,  said: 

In  the  Southwest,  underground  water  is  "being  mined  at  an  alarming  rate,  and 
new  sources  must  soon  be  found  to  supply  even  the  present  population." 

In  several  humid  areas  the  amount  of  water  needed  to  dilute  sewage  "approach- 
es, and  in  some  places  already  exceeds,  the  amount  of  water  in  the  rivers  during 
times  of  low  flow. " 

By  the  year  2000  the  use  of  "controllable"  water  probably  will  exceed 
supplies  in  the  Upper  Missouri,  Rio  Grande-Pecos,  Colorado,  Great  Basin  and 
Southern  California  regions  and  may  exceed  supplies  in  the  western  Gulf  areas. 

Water  required  for  consumption  and  for  present  methods  of  diluting  waste 
matter  may  exceed  supplies  in  the  Delaware-Hudson,  Great  Lakes  and  upper  Arkansas- 
Red  River  regions  by  the  year  2000. 

Without  technological  or  economic  changes  in  water  conservation,  1$%   of  all 
the  water  in  rivers  and  streams  will  have  to  be  withdrawn  to  meet  the  nation's 
needs  in  the  year  2000,  compared  with  only  2%%   today.  .  .  . 
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COMMENTS  ON  THE  NEWS 
THE  MOST  APPALLING  ISSUE 

No  doubt,  the  most  compelling  social  issue  in  the  world  today  is  that  of 
hunger.  However,  this  problem  does  not  appear  very  fearful  to  most  North 
Americans,  whose  chief  concern,  on  the  personal  level,  is  overeating  and,  on  the 
national  level,  overproduction  of  food  crops.  Yet,  much  of  the  world  is  over- 
filled with  people,  and  the  majority  of  these  do  not  have  enough  to  eat.  Hungry 
people  are  restless  people  who  are  ripe  for  any  kind  of  social  change  which 
promises  them,  in  terms  they  can  understand,  more  to  eat.  This  is  the  major 
issue  in  Latin  America  where  communism  and  private  enterprise  are  competing  for 
'men's  minds.1  That  regime  which  can  make  good  on  a  program  of  adequate  food 
supply  will  win  the  loyalty  of  the  people.  But,  under  the  rapidly  exploding 
population  boom  in  Latin  America,  neither  communism  nor  'capitalism'  can  provide 
an  enduring  answer. 

Handouts  of  surplus  food  from  the  'have*  nations  do  not  solve  the  problem; 
at  best,  they  can  only  serve  to  relieve  emergency  conditions  temporarily.  It  is 
no  longer  possible  for  hungry  people  to  migrate  to  virgin  landsj  there  are  no 
more  open  lands  available  for  receiving  large  new  immigrations.  Land  'reform* 
programs  which  divide  the  land  into  tiny  family  plots  are  no  better  than  an 
interim  proposition  —  an  expedient  backward  step  in  the  muddling  through  stage 
of  social  revolution.  However,  most  cropland  in  the  world  (actual  and  potential) 
can  be  made  more  productive  than  it  isj  and,  pending  a  solution  to  the  population 
explosion  problem,  this  is  the  only  proper  basis  on  which  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  hunger. 

The  efficient  application  of  technology  to  the  means  of  food  production  on  a 
large  scale  will  accomplish  the  most  in  the  least  time  and  with  the  least  amount 
of  human  toil.  What  is  more,  it  will  break  up  the  social  patterns  founded  on 
toil,  poverty,  and  superstition,  and  in  which  rapid  population  growth  is  spawned. 
If  the  United  States  were  really  sincere  in  its  desire  to  offer  the  people  of 
Latin  America  more  than  what  the  communists  are  able  to  promise  them,  the  answer 
lies  in  the  large-scale  agrotechnological  development  of  the  cropland,  aimed  at 
making  the  respective  areas  self-sustaining.  That  is  the  only  kind  of  freedom 
they  can  appreciate. 
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LONELY  UNIVERSE 

Recent  scientific  probes  of  Venus  and  Mars  indicate  the  complete  absence  of 
organic  life  on  those  planets.  That  virtually  eliminates  the  probability  of  any 
living  things  existing  in  the  Solar  System,  other  than  on  the  earth.  As  for  life 
beyond  the  Solar  System,  we  may  as  well  forget  about  it,  even  if  it  can  be 
established  that  such  exists ;   for,  there  would  be  no  practical  way  of  contacting 
it.  Even  if  the  mechanics  were  feasible,  the  time  problem  would  defeat  us. 

All  scientific  evidence  indicates  that  the  millions  of  life  forms  on  the 
earth,  past  and  present,  evolved  from  a  single  origin  which  got  started  here  on 
earth  several  billion  years  ago.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  kind  that  living 
things  have  reached  the  earth  from  outer  space  nor  that  any  have  successfully 
emigrated  from  the  earth  —  not  even  bacteria,  much  less  people.  So,  we  may  as 
well  get  used  to  the  idea  that  the  only  humanoids  in  all  the  universe  are  those 
right  here  on  earth;  also  that  there  is  no  other  place  for  them  to  go  and  live. 
Therefore,  it  is  fitting  that  man  realize  that  he  must  live  out  his  entire  future 
on  the  earth  and  that  he  prepare  to  do  so  in  an  agreeable  manner. 

WAITING  FOR  SOMETHING  TO  HAPPEN 

Nothing  in  the  world  appears  to  be  in  a  decisive  phase  this  spring.  There 
are  a  number  of  simmering  controversies  and  many  little  crises,  but  most  of  these 
seem  to  be  marking  time.  The  India-China  'war*  is  suspended.  The  Kashmir  negotia- 
tions are  deadlocked.  The  final  dismemberment  of  the  British  Empire  is  proceeding 
with  only  minor  flurries  of  excitement.  Social  revolution  and  counter-revolution 
in  Africa  are  still  in  the  early  skirmishing  stages.  Action  on  the  'European 
Question'  is  being  stymied  by  DeGaulle  of  France.  The  Middle  East  is  trying  to 
realign  its  issues.  China  and  Russia  are  getting  in  the  mood  to  talk  over  the 
issues  between  them.  Our  little  war  in  South  Viet  Nam  is  bogged  down.  The  Castro 
government  is  still  holding  out  in  Cuba  in  spite  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  efforts  to 
destroy  it.  Most  of  the  regimes  around  the  world  which  we  are  most  anxious  to 
uphold  are  despised  by  their  people  while  the  governments  we  are  trying  to 
undermine  enjoy  popular  support. 

The  problems  on  the  home  front,  likewise,  refuse  to  yield.  Unemployment 
does  not  abate.  Automation  is  still  failing  to  create  imore  jobs  for  more  people 
at  higher  pay.'  Debts  are  increasing  on  all  levels  —  'never  have  so  many  people 
owed  so  much.'  The  Continent's  largest  city  has  been  without  newspapers  for 
nearly  four  months  because  of  a  stalemated  Labor-Management  dispute.  The  poli- 
ticians are  desperately  trying  to  raise  more  revenue  as  government  costs  soar, 
while  the  citizens  are  desperately  seeking  ways  of  cribbing  on  their  taxes.  Even 
spring  is  indecisive  about  coming  to  much  of  the  northern  world. 

While  nothing  much  is  stirring,  we  cannot  call  the  situation  serene.  There 
is  an  anxious  tension,  like  waiting  for  a  storm  to  break.  What  is  needed  more 
than  anything  is  the  stimulating  upsurge  of  a  new  social  idea,  one  with  the 
dynamism,  integrity  and  stability  of  science.  America  could  'move  ahead'  and 
'lead  the  world'  with  such  an  idea  —  one  which  it  already  has  and  which  is 
endemic  to  this  Continent  —  Technocracy. 

BILLIONAIRES  REVEL  IN  PROSPERITY 

The  year  1962  was  a  prosperous  season  for  billionaire  corporations,  of  which 
there  are  57  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  purely  financial  institutions. 
The  number  of  billionaire  corporations  is  increasing  and  their  profits  are  high; 
it  is  those  further  down  the  line  which  are  suffering  the  heavy  bankruptcies  and 
other  liquidations.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  billionaire  corporations  which  stand 
to  gain  the  most  from  President  Kennedy's  tax-cutting  program.  The  little 
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taxpayer  will  be  having  his  back  pocket  picked  while  he  is  putting  his  tax  savings 
in  his  front  pocket.  It  is  easy  for  a  multi-millionaire  administration  to  think 
in  terms  of  prosperity  for  billionaires,  while  the  'best'  it  can  dream  up  for  the 
lower  classes  is  fifty-mile  hikes. 

—  Techno  Critic 

A  CHRONIC  CONDITION 

Manchester  Guardian  Weekly,  March  lU,  1963,  Washington,  March  11 — Growing 
unemployment,  caused  mainly  by  automation,  is  a  long-term  menace  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  By  1967  the  unemployment  rate  may  have  risen  to  7  per  cent 
of  the  working  force,  and  affect  5,500,000  people. 

This  sombre  forecast  is  made  today  in  a  report  on  manpower  sent  by  the 
President  to  Congress.  It  follows  last  week's  publication  of  the  February 
unemployment  figures,  which  showed  that  it  had  now  reached  6.1  per  cent,  and  the 
President  is  using  both  to  urge  on  Congress  to  pass  the  tax-cut  and  tax  reforms 
which  he  believes  could  stimulate  the  economy  sufficiently  to  beat  down  unemploy- 
ment. 

However  today's  manpower  report  really  indicates  that  the  problem  is  not 
simply  one  that  can  be  cured  by  tax  stimulants  to  the  economy.  The  disease  is 
far  too  deep.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  automation  is  taking  the  place  of 
unskilled  and  semiskilled  labour,  and  that  the  economy  is  simply  not  able  to 
absorb  the  vast  armies  of  school-leavers  who  lack  technical  skills.   Education 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  technical  advance. 

In  the  1960s  13  million  more  people  will  enter  the  labour  market,  but  skill 
requirements  are  changing  rapidly  and  the  growth  of  jobs  will  be  mainly  in 
occupations  requiring  higher  skills.  The  increase  in  semiskilled  jobs  is  expected 
to  be  much  less  than  in  the  past,  and  no  increase  at  all  is  expected  in  employment 
for  unskilled  labour. 

Yet,  as  many  as  7g  million  young  people  are  expected  to  enter  the  labour 
market  without  even  completing  high  schools.  Even  now,  the  incidence  of  un- 
employment falls  far  more  heavily  on  Negroes,  and  as  the  situation  deteriorates, 
even  more  Negroes  will  be  affected. 

The  President,  in  his  message  to  Congress  notes  some  of  the  measures  the 
Administration  is  taking  to  promote  more  technical  education;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  with  its  powers  and  funds,  available  at  the  present  time,  the  Administration 
can  do  little  more  than  scratch  the  surface. 

IN  NEED  OF  ^   SOLUTION 

Los  Angeles  Times,  March  10,  1963 — The  strength  of  the  drive  for  a  shorter 
work  week  will  depend  primarily  on  the  effectiveness  of  alternate  proposals  for 
solving  the  problems  of  job  losses  due  to  automation,  according  to  a  Town  Hall 
report. 

A  report  on  "Automation  and  the  Worker"  put  out  by  the  civic  group  said 
workers  are  not  urgently  concerned  with  the  creation  of  more  leisure  time,  nor 
is  it  certain  that  they  are  ready  to  use  such  time  fruitfully  if  it  is  available. 

But  unless  alternate  solutions  are  found  soon,  the  rising  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment may  well  push  the  shorter  work  week  to  the  forefront  as  a  solution  to  the 
deepening  problem  of  joblessness,  the  report  indicated.  .  .  . 

.  .  .Technological  progress  alone  allows  the  discharge  of  1.25  million 
workers  each  year  without  any  drop  in  output,"  the  report  said.   "And  with  the 
labor  force  growing  at  the  rate  of  1.25  million  each  year,  total  product  output 
can  be  maintained  while  2.5  million  workers  each  year  become  unemployed.".  .  . 
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LESS  LABOR  NEEDED 

Wall  Street  Journal,  March  5,  1963 — Corn  grows  as  abundantly  with  lots  less 
labor.  Some  Midwest  farmers,  under  university  guidance,  devote  only  kk  hours  of 
labor  to  an  acre,  down  from  around  seven  before.  The  "minimum  tillage"  doesn't 
hurt  yields  if  they  use  more  chemical  week  killers,  seed  and  fertilizer.  It 
indirectly  boosts  profits  by  letting  a  farmer  handle,-fl*aa*e\land. 

ABUNDANCE  DESTROYS  PRICE 

Wall  Street  Journal,  March  12,  1963 — California's  farmers  turned  out  3.2 
million  tons  of  tomatoes  for  processing  last  year,  up  from  2.3  million  in  1961. 
In  hopes  of  avoiding  such  massive  output  again,  at  least  two  major  packers  trim 
their  1963  offer  to  growers  to  $23.50  a  ton  from  around  $27.50.  Heinz  halts 
tomato  work  at  two  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  plants  for  the  rest  of  the  year  due  to 
over-supply. 

Processors  slash  prices  to  clear  out  present  stock.  One  sells  two  dozen 
lU- ounce  bottles  of  ketchup  for  $2.75,  down  from  $3.^0  a  year  ago,  and  gets  $1.95 
for  a  dozen  l|6-ounce  cans  of  juice,  55  cents  less  than  last  year.  Tomato  paste, 
used  as  an  outlet  for  excess  tonnage,  brings  little  more  than  half  what  it  did  a 
year  ago. 

U.  S.  FARM  POPULATION 

California  Farmer,  March  16,  1963 — In  America,  8  per  cent  of  the  population 
is  producing  food,  freeing  92  per  cent  for  other  jobs.  .  .in  some  countries,  it 
takes  90  per  cent  of  the  people  to  produce  the  food  needed.  .  .in  the  U.S.,  20 
per  cent  of  our  income  is  spent  for  food,  and  it's  less  every  year,  while  in 
other  countries,  they  spend  as  much  as  80  per  cent. 

JOBS  FOR  YOUTHS  GROWING  PROBLEM 

Los  Angeles  Times,  March  17,  1963 — Twenty-six  million.  That's  a  big  round 
number  that  is  worrying  economists  more  than  a  little  these  days.  It  represents 
the  number  of  young  people  to  come  on  the  American  labor  market  in  the  decade 
between  i960  and  1970. 

The  problem  is  there  just  doesn't  seem  to  be  enough  jobs— present  or 
potential—to  go  around.  Not  anywhere  near  enough. 

The  crisis  is  two-fold: 

1 — Economists  expect  2.k   million  persons  in  the  ll;-2l±  age  bracket  to  seek 
admission  to  the  labor  force  each  year. 

2 — The  market  is  already  flooded  with  younger  workers.  Unemployment  among 
teen-agers  now  is  15.6$  of  the  available  supply— well  over  twice  the  national 
average  for  all  age  groups. 

Dr.  Eli  Ginzberg,  director  of  the  conservation  of  human  resources  project 
at  Columbia  University  and  chairman  of  the  National  Manpower  Advisory  Committee, 
describes  the  situation  a  "collision  between  the  number  of  young  people  and  the 
number  of  jobs. " 

In  the  last  10  years,  Dr.  Ginzberg  said,  the  U.S.  economy  provided  800,000 
new  jobs  a  year  and  that  was  not  enough  to  accommodate  the  "thin  group"  of  new 
young  workers,  products  of  the  low  birth  rate  years  of  the  1930s. 

"In  the  1960s,  we  have  the  children  of  the  big  birth  rate  World  War  II  years, " 
Dr.  Ginzberg  said.   "We  will  need  a  minimum  of  1,200,000  new  jobs  a  year — that's 
an  increase  of  $0%, 

"There  is  nothing  in  recent  history  to  indicate  the  American  economy  will  be 
able  to  produce  that  many  jobs,"  he  warned. 
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The  Labor  Department  reported  Mar.  7  that  the  national  'unemployment  rate 
for  all  ages  rose  in  February  from  5.5  to  6.1$  of  the  labor  force,  underscoring 
the  obvious;  That  unemployment  is  not  a  problem  unique  to  youth.  But  it  is 
apparent  that  young  people — those  under  25 — "will  be  hit  hardest  by  what  President 
Kennedy  has  called  the  major  domestic  issue  facing  the  United  States  in  the  1960s. 

Labor  Secretary  W.  Willard  Wirtz  said  in  a  March  7  news  conference  that  youth 
unemployment  was  "of  special  concern"  to  the  administration.  He  said  it  high- 
lights the  "serious  social  and  economic  problem  posed  by  the  one-million  young 
people  who  are  without  jobs." 

A  few  days  earlier,  while  testifying  before  Congress  on  behalf  of  President 
Kennedy's  proposed  youth  employment  bill,  Wirtz  said  the  3.8  million  youngsters 
who  turn  16  this  year  face  "an  emergency  crisis"  because  of  the  slackening  of  job 
opportunities. 

The  President  has  placed  a  top  priority  label  on  the  youth  employment  bill, 
one  of  the  provisions  of  which  is  the  establishment  of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
similar  to  the  depression-era  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

The  prospect  of  millions  of  unemployed  youths  unable  to  establish  a  financial 
foothold  poses  grave  social  problems  for  the  country.   Crime  and  mass  migration 
are  only  two.  Dr.  James  B.  Conant,  former  president  of  Harvard  University  and 
Presidential  scientific  adviser,  called  the  situation  "social  dynamite"  in  his 
book,  "Slums  and  Suburbs.".  .  . 

.  ,  .Dr.  Ginzberg  said  that  in  many  areas  of  the  United  States — especially 
the  South — nine  out  of  10  youths  from  rural  areas  will  have  to  leave  to  find  a 
job.  Elsewhere,  three  of  five  will  be  forced  to  migrate.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
persons  from  farm  or  mountain  areas  to  find  difficulty  in  adjusting  to  urban 
patterns  of  life  and  matching  their  skills  with  city  needs.  .  .  . 

.  .  .The  unemployment  rate  among  non-white  males  now  is  double  that  of  white 
men,  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  joblessness  among  non-white  females  is  three 
times  as  high  as  with  white  women. 

For  example,  Dr.  Ginzberg  said,  in  one  slum  area  of  Detroit  10%   of  the  non- 
whites  16-21  years  of  age  who  were  out  of  school  also  were  out  of  work. 

"The  extent  to  x^hich  this  country  will  run  into  (economic)  heavy  weather  is 
not  adequately  appreciated  by  many  people,"  Dr.  Ginzberg  said.   "It  would  be 
exceeding  dangerous  and  foolhardy  for  an  affluent  country  not  to  take  constructive 
action  to  ensure  its  young  people  have  adequate  opportunity  to  work.  If  you  let 
that  slip,  you're  in  trouble.".  .  . 

.  .  .Woodrow  Ginsberg,  research  director  of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  who  has 
a  large  share  in  preparing  his  union's  economic  reports  to  Congress,  told  United 
Press  International  that  196k   and  1965  will  be  when  the  biggest  surge  of  young 
people  hit  the  labor  market.  .  . 

.  .  .By  1970,  Ginsberg  noted,  an  expected  20  million  workers  under  25  may 
account  for  k6%   of  the  nation's  work  force.  .  .  . 

.  .  ."Youth  unemployment  is  one  problem  that  must  be  solved,"  the  union 
economist  said.   "You  can't  have  a  situation  like  here  in  Detroit  where  80,000 
persons  at  the  prime  of  their  lives  do  not  have  any  roots  vocationally.  The 
problem  is  compounded  in  families  where  the  parents  are  unemployed,  too.".  .  . 

MORE  MACHINES 

Public  Service  News,  January,  1963—  Automatic  data  processing  is  continuing 
to  displace  whole  departments  of  workers  in  cities  of  all  sizes.  Among  the  most 
recent  converts,  according  to  the  Municipal  Finance  Officers  Association,  are  the 
cities  of  Saginaw,  Mich.;  Dearborn,  Mich.,  and  Durham,  N.C. 

Long  range  personnel  cost  savings  are  anticipated  in  Saginaw,  where  the  use 
of  data  processing  machinery  will  replace  six  bookkeeping  machines  now  used  for 
tax  billing  and  accounting,  payrolls,  and  utility  billing. 
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In  Dearborn,  the  reduction  in  work  force  will  be  handled  through  reassignment 
and  not  filling  vacancies  as  they  occur. 

The  city  of  Durham  "reports  that  the  conversion  to  ADP  will  result  in  direct 
savings  and  personnel  and  equipment  sufficient  to  offset  the  cost  of  leasing,"  the 
association  notes. 

FACTORIES  PRODUCE  MORE,  EMPLOY  FEWER 

Los  Angeles  Times,  March  13,  1963,  Washington  (AP) — California  factories 
produced  more  in  1961  with  fewer  employees,  the  Census  Bureau  estimated  Tuesday. 

The  report,  comparing  output  in  1961  and  I960,  is  based  on  a  sampling  of  all 
large  manufacturing  plants  and  a  proportion  of  medium  and  small-sized  establish- 
ments in  the  1961  annual  survey  of  manufactures. 

It  estimated  California  manufacturing  industries  had  1,303,622  full  and  part- 
time  employees  in  1961,  with  a  total  payroll  of  -$8,197,219,000. 

Value  added  to  materials  in  the  manufacturing  process  amounted  to  $ll|.,305,- 
061,000,  an  increase  of  $130,711,000  over  i960  when  California  manufacturing  plants 
had  l,305,l;!ji|  total  employment.  .  .  . 

U.S.  UNEMPLOYMENT  FUNDS  IN  TROUBLE 

Wall  Street  Journal,  March  20,  1963,  Washington — Rising  unemployment  is 
bringing  trouble  to  the  nation's  jobless  insurance  system. 

A  wave  of  new  claims  for  benefits  is  descending  on  many  states*  unemployment 
compensation  funds  at  a  time  when  they're  still  feeling  the  drain  of  past  reces- 
sions and  of  persistently  high  joblessness  in  recent  years. 

In  seven  states,  these  funds  now  stand  below  what  government  officials  and 
union  chiefs  call  a  danger  point ;   remaining  reserves  aren't  enough  to  cover  the 
biggest  outgo  suffered  in  any  recent  year.  Included  in  the  lot  are  heavily 
industrialized  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan,  as  well  as  West  Verginia,  Min- 
nesota, Wyoming  and  Alaska.  In  one  extreme  case,  Ohio's  fund,  now  $12k   million, 
has  fallen  from  $llj.6  million  in  early  1962  and  from  a  peak  of  $686  million  a 
decade  ago. 

Effects  of  the  current  trouble  will  be  double.  In  many  cases,  employers, 
who  bear  most  of  the  load  of  financing  this  Federal-state  system,  will  be  hit 
with  heftier  unemployment  compensation  taxes.  And'  in  some  states  the  unemployed 
may  face  smaller  benefits  or  tougher  rules  on  qualifying  for  payments.  .  .  . 

.  .  .Raymond  Munts,  assistant  director  of  the  AFL-CIO's  social  security 
department,  warns  that  the  jobless  pay  system  "cannot  weather  a  recession  of  the 
sort  we  experienced  in  1958  or  1961."  While  Federal  officials  seem  less  con- 
cerned, William  M.  Norwood,  Jr.,  director  of  the  Government's  Unemployment 
Insurance  Services,  declares  "some  states  will  have  to  take  some  action"  to 
strengthen  their  funds  or  risk  running  out  of  cash. 

At  the  start  of  the  year  the  funds  of  the  four  states  rated  in  worst  shape — 
Alaska,  Pennsyvania,  Ohio  and  Wyoming — didn't  have  enough  dollars  on   hand  to 
equal  the  benefits  they  paid  out  in  the  "recovery"  year  of  1962.  Three  others 
deemed  "critical" — West  Virginia,  Minnesota  and  Michigan — lacked  the  reserves 
needed  to  meet  a  drain  equal  to  that  of  the  worst  12-month  period  experienced  in 
the  recent  past. 

Moreover,  16  other  states  started  1963  with  reserves  below  another,  higher 
level  that  Federal  and  AFL-CIO  specialists  consider  necessary  to  weather  a  heavy 
period  of  joblessness;  this  level  is  equal  to  one  and  a  half  times  the  amount 
paid  out  in  the  12-month  period  of  heaviest  demand  in  the  last  10  years.  These 
states:  Montana,  Vermont,  Nevada,  Indiana,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  North  Dakota,  Alabama,  Rhode  Island,  California,  Delaware,  Maine, 
Tennessee  and  Oregon. 
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Worriers  note,  too,  that  the  insurance  system's  emergency  loan  fund,  which 
states  tapped  heavily  during  the  1961  recession  when  their  own  money  ran  out,  is 
almost  dry.  It  was  down  to  only  $7.5  million  at  the  end  of  last  year,  though 
repayments  may  push  it  up  to  $22  million  by  the  end  of  1963.  Alaska,  Pennsylvania 
and  Michigan  owe  the  loan  fund  $225  million.  Under  the  Federal-state  setup,  all 
the  states'  unemployment  insurance  funds  are  kept  in  Washington,  each  state 
having  its  own  account;  if  any  one  runs  dry,  the  state  must  come  up  with  new 
money  or  borrow  from  the  special  loan  fund.  .  .  . 

.  .  .The  states'  benefits  available  to  the  unemployed  range  from  $16  to  $55 
weekly.  The  average  weekly  check  in  1962  was  $3l|.65,  up  from  $32.87  in  I960,  and 
$25. Oli  in  1955.  The  period  over  which  benefits  are  payable  varies  from  12  weeks 
to  39,  but  most  states  (36)  pay  benefits  for  26  weeks. 

Enthusiasts  boast  that  the  system  has  served  as  an  important  economic  prop. 
Payouts  from  all  state  funds  last  year  came  to  nearly  $2.7  billion.  In  recession- 
year  1961,  the  total  outlay  was  $3.U  billion,  a  figure  topped  only  by  the  1958 
sum  of  just  over  $3.5  billion.  .  .  . 

ONLY  SEASONAL  HIRING 

Wall  Street  Journal,  March  12,  1963 — Rising  steel  production  is  about  the 
only  factory  development  likely  to  put  much  of  a  crimp  this  spring  in  the  rising 
national  unemployment  rate. 

That's  the  main  conclusion  of  a  Wall  Street  Journal  survey  of  69   manufactur- 
ers around  the  country.  Only  22  of  these  say  they  plan  more-than-seasonal  spring 
hiring,  and  except  for  several  steel  makers  these  are  mostly  medium  sized  concerns, 
Thirty-eight,  including  such  big  employers  as  DuPont  Co.,  Aluminum  Co.  of  America, 
International  Business  Machines  Corp.  and  International  Harvester  Co.,  report 
they  either  will  keep  employment  "stable"  or  do  only  seasonal  hiring.   Nine, 
including  Ford  Motor  Co.  and  Chrysler  Corp.,  are  laying  off  some  workers. 

These  plans  are  of  particular  significance  because  U.S.  unemployment  in  mid- 
February  jumped  to  a  15-month  high  of  6.1$  of  the  labor  force,  even  though  total 
employment  rose  to  66,358,000,  a  record  for  the  period.  Nearly  all  companies 
surveyed  report  production  and  sales  are  continuing  at  high  levels.  But  many  in 
effect  second  Labor  Secretary  Wirtz's  conclusion:  The  economy  isn't  growing  fast 
enough  to  keep  pace  with  steady  increases  in  the  number  of  men  and  women  looking 
for  jobs.  .  .  . 

CANADIAN  BANKRUPTCIES  RISE  19.8$ 

Montreal  Star,  March  18,  1963,  Ottawa— Bankruptcies  recorded  in  Canada  under 
the  Bankruptcy  and  Winding  up  Act  rose  19.8  per  cent  in  1962  to  3,185  from  2,659 
in  196l,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  said. 

The  estimated  total  of  defaulted  liabilities  increased  in  the  year  to  $llj.7,- 
[(.52,000  from  $116,520,000  a  year  earlier. 

Of  the  total  number  of  business  failures,  1,692  were  in  Quebec  in  1962,  up 
from  1,U50  in  1961.  Estimated  liabilities  totalled  $75,197,000  in  Quebec  com- 
pared with  $1+9,133,000  in  the  previous  year.  .  .  . 

PRICE  SYSTEM  PLANNING 

Long  Beach  Independent,  March  k,   1963 — In  an  effort  to  sell  the  U.S.  cotton 
surplus  achieved  through  our  subsidies,  the  government  has  been  giving  a  lower 
price  to  foreign  buyers  than  the  32.5  cents  charged  domestic  mills.  This  price 
was  cut  to  2k   cents  a  pound  to  compete  with  the  world  price  of  cotton.  It 
resulted  in  large  sales  of  our  surpluses  to  mills  in  Europe  and  Japan.  It 
seemed  a  great  idea  for  using  up  our  surpluses. 
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Now  the  economic  planning-^-as  most  of  our  government  plans  do — is  coming 
back  to  plague  us.  The  products  made  of  this  cheap  cotton  in  foreign  mills  are 
appearing  in  all  our  stores  in  competition  with  the  U.S.  mills.  Our  own  mills 
just  cannot  compete  with  lower  labor  costs  in  foreign  countries  and  also  pay  a 
third  more  for  the  raw  product.  Result  is  greater  unemployment  in  our  own  mills 
and  additional  flow  of  dollars  away  from  our  own  shores.  .  .  . 

.  .  .A  large  cotton  grower  in  Texas  puts  it  this  way:   "You  just  can't  keep 
growing  a  product  and  not  sell  it.  We  are  going  to  have  to  lower  our  prices.".  .  , 

.  .  .Now  we  read  that  the  U.S.  wool  producers  are  insisting  that  foreign 
imports  be  restricted  to  maintain  higher  wool  prices  in  this  country.  The  British 
are  quite  upset  over  the  suggestion  because  it  would  involve  the  large  imports 
from  Australia  and  other  Commonwealth  nations.  Britain,  Italy  and  Japan  supply 
75>  percent  of  the  wool  textiles  imported  into  the  U.S.  It  is  estimated  almost 
100,000  U.S.  jobs  have  been  lost  due  to  this  competition  in  the  past  five  years. 

These  are  only  two  of  the  agricultural  problems  we  are  experiencing.  There 
is  a  steady  slowing  of  exports  of  our  poultry,  grains  and  other  farm  products  as 
lower  labor  costs  and  greater  efficient  are  established  in  other  countries.  Our 
high  farm  supports  raise  our  prices  above  world  markets— and  encourage  over- 
production— resulting  in  surpluses  and  greater  imports  of  finished  products  to 
compete  with  our  own  industries.  .  .  . 
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COMMENTS  ON  THE  NEWS 


ANTI-DEMOCRACY  IN  ACTION 


The  government  of  Guatemala  has  been  taken  over  by  a  reactionary  military 
coup  d'etat.  It  seems  that  an  election  was  coming  due  in  Guatemala  and  there  was 
a  chance  the  people  would  vote  the  'wrong  way';  that  is,  contrary  to  the  way  the 
U.S.  State  Department  wants  them  to  vote.  The  Latin  Americans  have  been  doing 
quite  a  bit  of  'wrong'  voting  in  recent  years;  and  it  has  cost  a  lot  of  money  to 
•fix'  the  new  governments  or  overthrow  them.  Look  at  the  trouble  we  have  had 
with  the  elected  governments  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Venezuela,  for  example. 
Preventive  action  against  the  people  comes  much  easier  than  counteractions  after 
an  election. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  regarded  strictly  coincidental  that  the  anti-democratic 
action  came  in  Guatemala  on  the  heels  of  a  meeting  of  the  Central  American  States 
in  Costa  Rica,  with  President  Kennedy  as  the  chief  sponsor.  Nor  is  it  surprising 
that  it  was  followed  by  a  terroristic  purge  of  all  known  and  suspected  leftists. 
(The  pattern  is  very  similar  to  that  which  recently  occurred  in  Iraq.)  This 
action  appears  to  presage  the  new  pattern  of  repression  against  democratic 
intransigence  in  Latin  America. 

The  Guatemalan  coup  d'etat  places  the  United  States  in  the  embarrassing 
position  of  having  to  recognize  another  dictatorship  which  has  ousted  a  republican 
form  of  government  by  force  and  violence.  Action  speaks  louder  than  words. 

ANOTHER  WEAK  GOVERNMENT  FOR  CANADA 

The  Canadian  election  changed  the  government  from  an  indecisive  Conservative 
Party  government  to  an  indecisive  Liberal  Party  government.  Cooperation  with  the 
United  States'  cold  war  program  was  the- principal  issue,  and  the  Canadian  voters 
were  divided  on  it  about  5>0-i?0.  prime  Minister  Pearson  is  expected  to  bring 
Canada  into  line  behind  the  U.S.A.  in  the  program  of  maintaining  world  tensions 
and  stimulating  the  arms  race.  The  American  economy  is  geared  to  'defense'  and 
the  trend  toward  recession  is  bad  enough  without  its  being  accelerated  by  another 
peace  scare. 

But  a  weak  government  in  Canada  constitutes  a. weak  endorsement  of  the 
American  policy  in  spite  of  its  inclination  in  a  favorable  direction.  This  weak- 
ness, on  top  of  the  weaknesses  among  our  allies  in  Latin  America  and  Western 
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Europe  is  enough  to  give  the  president  grounds  for  concern  about  the  future  of 
the  Free  World. 

The  real  issue  in  Canada,  as  it  is  in  the  United  States,  is  the  issue  of 
abundance  versus  scarcity.  The  political  governments  are  committed  to  support 
scarcity  and  scarcity  values  and  to  oppose  abundance  and  freedom  from  toil.  Both 
governments  still  speak  of  jobs  as  a  social  asset.  But  a  functional  control  in 
an  economy  of  abundance  would  see  no  virtue  in  human  employment.  Its  aim  would 
be  to  reduce  human  toil  to  a  minimum  and  to  disassociate  employment  from  income. 

When  the  people  of  North  America  are  given  (or  usurp)  the  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  issue  of  Abundance  versus  Scarcity,  we  will  know  that  they  are  facing  up  to 
the  real  and  fundamental  problem  of  North  American  society. 

SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES 

When  one  sees  the  steady  parade  of  swank  new  cars  on  the  highways,  the  new 
luxury-type  apartment  buildings  going  up  in  the  cities  with  their  fantastic  rent 
schedules,  the  sprawling  ranch  houses  being  built  in  the  'better'  suburbs,  and 
the  gaudy  new  restaurants  and  motels  that  greet  the  public,  one  has  reason  to 
conclude  that  all  is  going  well  with  the  Price  System.  One  does  not  have  to  scan 
the  stock  market  reports  or  note  the  summaries  of  lush  profits  among  the  billion- 
aire corporations  to  sense  that  the  Free  World  economy  has  a  bright  future. 

However,  these  are  not  the  true  signs  of  our  timesj  they  merely  represent 
the  glittering  efflorescence  of  those  who  come  out  on  top.  Under  the  surface, 
there  is  a  deadly  attrition  taking  place.  The  many  little  stores,  business 
enterprises,  restaurants,  hotels  and  shops  are  suffering  a  decline  of  business 
while  the  costs  of  staying  in  business  mount.  Every  city  business  district  shows 
evidence  of  their  quietly  folding  up  and  creating  vacancies.  Then,  there  are  the 
job  opportunities  being  eliminated  by  automation.  The  present  employes  may  be 
kept  on  in  many  instances,  but  when  they  eventually  leave,  they  are  not  replaced. 
The  youth  —  the  big  crop  of  war  babies  —  is  finding  a  scarcity  of  employment 
opportunities.  While  there  is  a  plethora  of  job  seekers,  employers  are  finding 
it  difficult  to  recruit  dependable  help.  The  people  at  the  bottom  seem  to  have 
lost  faith  in  America's  ability  to  'move  ahead'  under  the  old  rules  of  the  game. 

Those  people  who  are  still  successful  in  the  rat  race  can  afford  to  patronize 
the  more  expensive  places  of  business,  where  it  is  still  possible  to  get  good 
merchandise  and  good  service,  albeit  at  luxury  prices.  The  majority  of  people 
cannot  afford  to  patronize  such  places,  while  the  second  and  third  rate  places 
cannot  afford  to  reduce  prices  enough  to  entice  them.  The  majority  of  the  people 
are  forced  to  cut  corners  to  meet  the  higher  costs  and  higher  taxes,  which  means 
they  stay  home  more,  especially  for  their  meals.  The  little  second  and  third 
rate  establishments  try  to  meet  the  loss  in  business  by  raising  prices  and  that 
causes  them  to  lose  more  business.  They  fold. 

When  the  accumulations  of  these  trends  reach  a  point  of  diminishing  returns 
to  the  economy  as  a  whole  (or  substantial  sections  of  it)  the  debacle  may  come 
with  frightening  suddenness. 

—  Techno  Critic 

PRODUCTION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  March  25>,  1963 — .  .  .President  Kennedy  said  the 
"tide  of  manpower"  could  prove  a  burden  or  a  blessing.  He  said  the  source  of  the 
tide  lies  in  these  three  areas: 

Agriculture:  In  the  past  two  years  farm  employment  dropped  by  500,000  while 
farm  production  and  income  increased.  Since  19h7,   farm  output  has  increased  by 
more  than  30  percent  while  farm  manpower  needs  dropped  nearly  $0   percent.  Mr. 
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Kennedy  estimated  that  "not  more  than  one  of  every  10  boys  now  living  on  the  farm 
will  find  full-time  work  in  agriculture." 

Youth:  The  postwar  baby  crop  "is  about  to  engulf  the  labor  force."  In  1962 
the  number  of  Americans  reaching  16  was  2.8  million.  In  1963  this  will  increase 
to  3.8  million.  During  the  1960's  the  labor  market  must  absorb  26  million  new 
workers — 1|0  percent  more  than  during  the  previous  10  years. 

Automation:  Since  World  War  II,  output  has  risen  67  percent  while  manpower 
needs  have  risen  only  3  percent.  During  the  past  six  years,  manufacturing  produc- 
tion rose  by  nearly  20  percent  while  the  number  of  production  workers  dropped  by 
800,000.  .  .  . 

TEEN-AGE  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Wall  Street  Journal,  April  k,   1963 — In  February,  after  .seasonal  adjustments, 
15>.6$  of  all  teen-agers  in  the  labor  market  were  unemployed,  up  from  12.9$  in 
December,  and  more  than  double  the  overall  February  unemployment  rate  of  6.1$. 
High  school  graduates  going  directly  into  the  work  force  this  spring  generally 
face  a  bleak  job  outlook.  Says  a  Dallas  high  school  counselor:   "Two  years  ago 
employers  talked  to  two  or  three  seniors  before  hiring  one;  this  spring  they're 
talking  to  eight  or  10  for  every  one  they  hire." 

Several  factors  contribute  to  the  problem.  The  postwar  baby  boom  is  adding 
a  heavy  influx  of  teen-agers  to  the  labor  market;  at  the  same  time,  the  number  of 
high  school  dropouts  mounts.  Employers  are  also  requiring  greater  skills  and 
work  experience.  North  American  Aviation  seeks  a  "greater  degree  of  qualification 
than  one  would  get  from  high  school,  even  for  assembly-type  jobs,  janitors  and 
laborers."  ... 

ECONOMY"  STAGNATING 

Los  Angeles  Times,  March  12,  I963 — The  nation's  economy  is  stagnating, 
unemployment  is  rising,  and  President  Kennedy's  tax  cut  proposals  aren't  likely 
to  improve  the  situation  substantially,  a  Conference  on  Collective  Bargaining  here 
was  told  Monday. 

The  day-long  session  at  the  Statler  Hilton  was  presented  by  the  Bureau  of 
National  Affairs  of  Washington,  D.C.,  a  labor-management  reporting  service,  and 
UCLA's  Industrial  Relations  Institute. 

The  "minimum"  goal  of  this  administration  is  to  bring  the  unemployment  rate 
down  to  k%   from  the  present  6.1$  of  the  total  work  force,  but  Daniel  Harbour,  a 
BNA.  editor,  said  this  would  require  almost  6  million  new  jobs  this  year  "and  we 
are  likely  to  get  only  between  600,000  and  800,000." 

He  said  the  chances  of  a  tax  cut  passing  Congress  this  year  are  good  now  that 
President  Kennedy  is  posing  a  recession  as  the  stark  alternative  to  tax  reduction." 

But  a  tax  cut  will  inject  only  $?  billion  into  the  spending  stream  and  "that's 
not  much  stimulation  when  measured  against  an  economy  of  $560  billion,"  he  said. 

Donald  Farwell,  another  BNA  editor,  said  organized  labor's  approach  to 
bargaining. this  year  is  based  on  these  "hard  facts  of  high  unemployment  and  the 
rapid  spread  of  automation, "  which  is  displacing  workers  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
one  million  a  year.  .  .  , 

A  DROP  IN  THE  BUCKET 

Wall  Street  Journal,  April  11,  1963— .  .  .The  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion (ARA),  a  Commerce  Department  branch,  was  created  and  granted  a  four-year 
life  by  Congress  in  May  1961.  Conceived  as  a  major  weapon  of  New  Frontier 
economic  policy,  ARA's  primary  mission  is  to  channel  Federal  funds,  in  the  form 
of  loans  and  grants,  into  public  and  private  ventures  that  would  create  jobs  in 
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chronically  depressed  areas. 

The  new  agency  approached  the  task  with  enthusiasm.  It  has  classified  996 
areas  in  the  U.S.  and  its  possessions,  inhabited  by  some  20$  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, as  "depressed."  And  its  representatives  have  actively  scoured  the  areas  to 
find  businessmen,  industrial  commissions,  chambers  of  commerce  and  state  and 
local  officials  willing  to  undertake  projects  with  Federal  aid. 

So  far,  ARA  has  approved  loans  and  grants  totaling  $81;. 8  million.  It 
estimates  that  when  all  the  projects  now  approved  are  completed,  it  will  have 
created  35,000  new  jobs  directly  and  a  further  20,000  in  service  and  other  indus- 
tries that  serve  the  additional  employes.  .  .  . 

CANADA'S  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  FUND  BANKRUPT 

Edmonton  Journal,  April  20,  1963,  Ottawa  (CP)— The  new  Liberal  government 
will  be  saddled  with  a  bankrupt  unemployment  insurance  fund  when  it  takes  office 
next  week. 

The  fund,  which  contained  more  than  $900,000,000  in  1956,  ran  out  of  money 
some  time  this  month  and  now  is  operating  on  borrowed  funds. 

At  March  31,  the  fund  had  $6,507,869  in  its  reserve — just  enough  for  a  few 
days  of  payments  of  benefits  to  jobless  workers.  The  Progressive  Conservative 
government  provided  an  emergency  $25,000,000  loan  through  a  Governor-General's 
warrant  to  keep  the  fund  solvent  through  April. 

The  Liberal  cabinet  will  have  to  provide  another  loan  to  keep  up  the  fund 
through  May.  In  June,  contributions  from  employees  and  employers,  as  well  as  the 
government,  are  usually  higher  than  payments  —  thus  helping  to  build  up  the 
kitty  for  the  following  winter. 

This  year,  however,  it  is  expected  that  the  extra  money  that  would  have  gone 
into  the  kitty  will  have  to  be  used  to  meet  the  advances  made  through  the  Governor- 
General's  warrants. 

For  this  reason,  there  is  speculation  that  the  Liberal  government  may  tackle 
the  problem  as  one  of  its  priority  measures. 

WORKING-WIFE  TREND 

Long  Beach  Independent,  April  3,  1963,  Washington  (AP) — .  .  .Out  of  the  more 
than  1;0  million  married  couples  in  the  nation  about  12.5  million,  or  about  31 
percent,  have  both  husband  and  wife  drawing  paychecks. 

This  represents  a  considerable  increase  over  19u0  when  working  couples  num- 
bered only  3  million,  or  11  percent  of  all  married  couples.  By  1950,  the  group 
had  increased  to  8  million  and  their  proportion  to  22  percent. 

The  working  wife  is  a  substantial  contributor  to  the  family  income.  Latest 
data  shows  working  wives  supplied  about  35— UO  percent  of  total  family  income  when 
working  full  time  and  about  15-20  percent  when  working  part-time. 

In  the  last  census  women  were  reported  working  in  all  the  U79  occupations 
listed.  There  are  nearly  3  million  in  the  professional  and  technical  field, 
including  I.I4.  million  teachers;  nearly  7  million  in  the  clerical  field,  including 
2.1;  million  stenographers  and  typists.  About  3.2  million  work  in  factories  or 
similar  production  tasks. 

There  are  2.2  million  house-maids,  320,000  baby-sitters.  Over  100,000  work 
as  laborers  and  1^  million  as  waitresses  and  cooks. 

BUSINESSMEN  WORRY  MORE  THAN  EVER 

Santa  Ana  Register,  March  26,  1963,  Teaneck  N.J.,  (UPI) — The  American 
businessman  has  become  more  of  a  chronic  worrier  than  ever  before,  a  motivational 
research  expert  believes. 
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What  does  the  businessman  worry  about?  He  worries  about  changing  conditions— not 
necessarily  change  for  the  worse—just  change,  President  Emanuel  Demby  of 
Motivational  Programmes,  Inc.,  said  recently  in  a  world  trade  day  address  at  Fair- 
leigh  Dickinson  University. 

Demby  »s  talk  was  concerned  primarily  with  the  impact  of  the  European  Common 
Market  on  American  business.  He  said  the  American  manufacturer  does  more  worry- 
ing about  the  common  market  than  everything  else  put  together,  even  though  he 
thinks  the  common  market  ultimately  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the  United  States. 

But  for  the  present,  the  American  businessman  thinks  the  common  market  is 
having  a  negative  effect  on  American  business— so  he  worries  about  it. 

But  that's  not  the  only  thing  he  worries  about,  Demby  said. 

He  worries  about  changes  in  public  taste  here  at  home  and  abroad  that  might 
make  his  products  unsalable.  He  worries  about  marketing  and  packaging  techniques 
that  may  become  obsolete  overnight.  He  is  haunted  by  the  prospect  of  having  to 
retool  his  plant  and  to  automate  at  heavy  cost. 

He  is  even  more  frightened  that  automation  in  general  will  throw  so  many 
people  out  of  work  there  won't  be  enough  customers  to  buy  his  products.  And  he 
worries  about  the  high  cost  of  labor  that  is  forcing  automation. 

He  frets  because  his  protective  tariff  walls  are  being  torn  down  and  because 
Uncle  Sam  no  longer  seems  able  to  impose  our  products  and  our  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness on  the  free  world. 

Demby  said  that  even  now,  many  American  businessmen  find  it  hard  to  under- 
stand how  Europe  has  gotten  back  on  its  feet  and  is  able  to  run  its  own  affairs 
and  compete  with  us  not  only  abroad  but  right  here  at  home.  .  .  . 

(The  business  man  is  primarily  interested  in  making  money,  and 
is  bound  to  worry  when  his  competitors  threaten  his  ability  to 
do  so. 

These  trends  are  rapidly  gaining  momentum,  and  there  is  nothing 
on  the  horizon  to  indicate  a  reversal.  The  Price  System  on  this 
Continent  is  nearing  the  end  of  the  road.) 

A  HOME  FORECLOSURE  FORECAST 

Edmonton  Journal,  April  16,  1963,  Washington  (HTNS)— Close  to  100,000  people 
will  lose  their  homes  through  mortgage  foreclosures  this  year. 

Most  of  the  momes  will  be  small  houses  in  the  $10,000-to-$l£,000  class. 
Some  will  be  new.  Others  will  be  older  homes  and  the  typical  owner  will  have  had 
his  house  less  than  three  years. 

The  number  of  foreclosures  is  high— too  high — and  it  is  causing  worried 
discussions  within  the  administration  and  in  Congress.  The  federal  housing  admin- 
istration recently  completed  an  elaborate  study  of  the  problem.  The  housing  and 
home  finance  agency  is  conducting  an  investigation.  The  senate  housing  subcom- 
mittee staff  is  preparing  a  special  report. 

This  year's  expected  100,000  foreclosures  will  be  more  than  last  year's 
86, W;  and  that  was  the  largest  number  since  the  depression  year  of  1939.  The 
record  total  came  in  1932  when  25>2,I|.00  people  defaulted  on  their  mortgages.  .  .  . 

THE  GOLD  SITUATION 

Los  Angeles  Times,  March  10,  1963 — One  of  the  big  disappointments  of  the 
past  12  months,  besides  our  inability  to  reduce  unemployment,  has  been  the  con- 
tinued balance-of -payments  deficit  and  outflow  of  gold.  The  Treasury  reported 
last  week  that  our  gold  reserves  were  depleted  by  §832.9  million  in  1962. 

This  was  a  little  more  than  the  $820  million  in  gold  purchased  by  foreign 
governments,  central  banks  and  other  institutions  in  1961.  It  was  a  good  deal 
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less,  it  should  be  noted,  than  the  $1.7  billion  outflow  of  I960.  The  net  effect 
of  this  continued  drain  is  to  weaken  the  dollar's  reputation  in  the  world  market- 
place. 

The  source  of  the  drain  is  our  inability  to  stem  the  balance-of~payments 
deficit,  which  amounted  to  $2.2  billion  last  year.  The  previous  year,  it  had 
totaled  $2.U  billion,-  in  I960,  $3.9  billion. 

We  now  hold  $15  billion  in  gold  assets.  A  year  ago,  we  held  $16.8  billion. 
As  recently  as  1955*  our  reserves  totaled  $21.7  billion—almost  $6  billion  more 
than  today. 

Why  is  this  important?  As  long  as  foreigners  are  certain  American  dollars 
are  backed  by  adequate  gold  reserves,  we  can  maintain  our  vital  public  and  private 
activities  abroad.  But  if  this  confidence  on  the  part  of  foreigners  faltered, 
they  would  demand  gold  instead  of  dollars.  We  would  have  to  curtail  our  overseas 
activities,  and  the  very  dollars  which  we  use  in  daily  life  would  go  down  in  value 

Why,  with  our  exports  running  about  $2  billion  ahead  of  imports,  do  we  still 
have  a  balance-of-payments  deficit?  The  reason  is  because  the  sum  of  our  tremen- 
dous economic  and  military  aid  obligations,  plus  private  overseas  business  in- 
vestments and  tourist  spending,  exceeds  our  trade-balance  surplus  by  over  $2 
billion. 

If  all  foreign  countries  wanted  to,  they  could  claim  a  total  of  $21  billion 
in  U.S.  gold  reserves  tomorrow — in  other  words,  they  could  demand  more  gold  than 
we  actually  have.  Many  foreign  countries  have  co-operated  with  our  Treasury  by 
holding  U.S.  dollars  in  central  banks  to  prevent  such  a  run.  France  was  not  so 
co-operative  last  year.  She  bought  $1j59.1  million  in  gold  from  us — more  than 
half  the  year's  net  sales. 

ONE  STORE  FOR  EVERY  100  IN  U.S. 

Long  Beach  Independent,  March  28,  1963 — A  record  number  of  retail  stores  is 
vying  for  the  patronage  of  the  American  consumer  this  year. 

There  now  are  1,814^,006  retail  establishments  of  all  kinds  in  the  continental 
United  States,  roughly  one  store  for  every  100  people. 

This  represents  an  increase  of  3.8  per  cent  over  the  1,776,792  recorded  in 
1961,  according  to  the  Audits  &  Surveys  Co.,  New  York  City,  a  marketing  research 
firm.  .  .  . 

(In  a  funtionally  controlled  society  one  single  store  could 
supply  all  the  distribution  services  required  by  a  population 
of  10,000,  or  so,  with  only  a  matter  of  a  couple  of  dozen 
employes. ) 

COMPUTER-CONTROLLED  STRIP  MILL 

Hamilton  Spectator,  March  25,  1963 — This  is  automation:  A  19-ton  bar  of 
fiery  steel  enters  a  mill  at  one  end  and  emerges  at  the  other  at  a  speed  of  27 
miles  an  hour  in  a  great  metal  ribbon  nearly  six  feet  wide,  over  half  a  mile  long 
and  a  tenth  of  an  inch  thick — entirely  unguided  by  human  hands. 

Such  a  mill,  the  world's  first  computer-controlled  hot  strip  mill,  is  operat- 
ing 2I4  hours  a  day  in  Detroit  at  the  McLough  Steel  Co.  The  automated  mill  is 
making  a  better  product  faster  and  more  economically. 

The  computer,  a  General  Electric-312,  is  not  merely  a  programmed  calculating 
machine  hooked  onto  the  mill  but  is  an  integral  part  of  the  mill  itself. 

It  has  a  memory  bank  of  16,000  words,  containing  information  on  steel  grades 
and  the  effects  of  rolling  variables  as  well  as  a  mathematical  model  of  the  whole 
process  which  permits  the  computer  to  decide  the  best  settings  for  a  particular 
order. 
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In  operation,  the  computer  is  fed  a  constant  stream  of  information  from  a 
human  monitor  and  from  sensors  on  the  line.  Throughout  the  process,  the  computer 
makes  new  calculations  as  needed.  It  behaves  like  a  superhuman  operator  in  all 
respects. 

This  is  automation— the  great  promise  and  at  the  same  time  the  great  threat 
to  human  workers. 

(Automation—  a  'Price  System*  paradox  —  'great  promise  = 
great  threat.') 

TIME  TO  COME  OUT  OF  THE  WOODS 

Toronto  Globe  &  Mail,  March  22,  1963,  Montreal — Canada's  pulp  and  paper 
industry  this  week  began  to  grapple  with  the  problems  of  mechanizing  forest 
operations — the  miniature  industrial  revolution  which  is  replacing  physical  force 
by  machine  force. 

Total  mechanization  will  result  in  year-round  operations  with  a  man-hour 
productivity  from  twice  to  three  times  the  present  rate,  said  F.  A.  Harrison  of 
Canadian  International  Paper  Co. 

This  eventually  will  mean  that  only  30  per  cent  of  the  men  now  working  in 
the  woods  will  be  required,  and  that  more  men  xd.ll  have  to  look  elsewhere  for 
jobs,  said  J.  D.  Roberts  of  Bowater's  Newfoundland  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Ltd.  .  .  . 

WORLD  POPULATION  TO  DOUBLE  EVERY  3 5  YEARS 

Edmonton  Journal,  April  18,  1963,  Washington  (AP)  —  The  national  academy  of 
sciences  has  called  for  an  international  effort  to  cope  with  "uncontrolled  pop- 
ulation growth"  throughout  the  world. 

A  report  to  the  public  issued  by  the  academy  Wednesday  declared  that  "other 
than  the  search  for  lasting  peace,  no  problem  is  more  urgent."   It  added: 

"In  our  judgment,  this  problem  can  be  successfully  attacked  by  developing 
new  methods  of  fertility  regulation  and  implementing  programs  of  voluntary  family 
planning  widely  and  rapidly  throughout  the  world." 

The  academy  i3  a  private  organization  of  scientists  and  engineers. 

Forecasting  that  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  the  world  population  will 
double  every  35  years,  producing  a  population  of  6,000,000,000  by  the  year  2000, 
and  about  25,000,000,000  by  the  year  2070,  the  report  declared: 

"Such  rapid  population  growth,  which  is  out  of  proportion  to  present  and 
prospective  rates  of  increase  in  economic  development,  imposes  a  heavy  burden  on 
all  efforts  to  improve  human  welfare.  Moreover,  since  we  live  in  an  interconnected 
world,  it  is  an  international  problem  from  which  no  one  can  escape." 

(The  means  necessary  for  birth  control  are  known  to  science. 
However,  because  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  intransigeance, 
no  concrete  steps  have  been  taken.) 

FACE  LIFTING  FOR  THE  TIN  CAN  —  (A  HIDDEN  PERSUADFR) 

Edmonton  Journal,  April  18,  1963,  Vancouver  (CP) — They're  about  to  spruce  up 
the  humble  tin  can. 

A  packaging  industry  seminar  was  told  Wednesday  about  cans  with  tabbed  tops 
that  come  off  without  an  opener,  cans  of  aluminum,  cans  with  paper  sides,  more- 
brilliant  labels,  and  a  three-dimensional-looking  surface  with  a  "soft,  warm  feel." 

A  can  manufacturer  also  spoke  of  surfaces  that  will  be  stippled,  marbleized, 
pearlized,  and  hammer ed-antique-lookingj  sophisticated  in  gleaming  gold,  brass, 
copper,  flat,  matte  and  jewel-like. 
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Also  triangular,  conical  and  trapezoidal — to  hold  such  dainties  as  dehydrated 
tomato  juice  and  sterilized  milk  "both  with  their  full,  fresh  flavor." 

Cans  were  first  made  153  years  ago  and  they  rattle  off  the  line  now  at 
1|0, 000, 000, 000  a  year,  the  spokesman  said.  People  in  the  U.S.  empty  them  80,000,- 
000-a-day — or  enough  tossed-away  metal  in  a  year  to  pave  a  10-foot  highway  to  the 
moon . 

(The  motivational  researchers  are  at  it  again.  The  contents  of  an 
item  doesn't  matter.  What  you  are  really  'buying'  is  hope, 
security,  or  sex. ) 

WORLD  OIL  CONSUMPTION 

The  Edmonton  Journal,  March  26,  1963 — This  world  of  ours  in  1963  will  con- 
sume petroleum  at  an  average  rate  of  about  214,000,000  barrels  every  2k  hours — a 
million  barrels  every  hour.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  U.S.A.  is  by  far  the  largest  petroleum  consumer,  with  estimated 
1963  average  consumption  of  about  10,650,000  barrels  per  day.  The  U.S.S.R.,  with 
population  comparable  to  that  of  the  U.S.,  is  the  No.  2  oil  consumer  with  1963 
use  estimated  at  3,300,000  barrels  per  day. 

The  United  Kingdom,  with  only  a  quarter  of  U.S.  population,  is  No.  3  oil 
consumer,  with  1963  use  estimated  at  1,200,000  barrels  per  day.   Canada,  with  only 
one-tenth  the  U.S.  population,  is  No.  k   in  oil  use,  with  1963  estimate  950,000 
barrels  per  day.  .  .  . 
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COMMENTS  ON  THE  NEWS 
BLACK  MAN'S  PARADISE 

The  part  of  the  Island  of  Hispaniola  known  as  Haiti  is  a  black  man's  country. 
Scant  tolerance  is  held  for  lighter-colored  negroes  and  other  non-black  groups. 
Hence,  much  of  the  conflict  between  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic  has  been 
based  on  the  issue  of  color.  This  conflict  has  been  aggravated  by  the  overpopula- 
tion and  extreme  poverty  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  while  a  few 
extremely  wealthy  personages  dominated  the  economic  and  political  life  of  the 
island.  The  United  States  has  played  a  significant  role  in  keeping  the  island  in 
a  state  of  poverty,  ignorance  and  superstition  —  mainly  in  the  interest  of  profit- 
able exploitation  by  foreign  (American)  promoters  and  investors.  Recently,  an 
extensive  deposit  of  bauxite  and  a  sizeable  deposit  of  copper  have  been  discovered 
in  Haiti.  This  has  considerably  augmented  our  national  interest  in  Haitian 
affairs  for  better  or  for  worse,  for  more  exploitation  and  more  profits,  and  will 
tend  to  lead  to  United  States  domination  of  the  Haitian  economy. 

The  history  of  Haiti  has  been  one  of  cruelty  and  repression,  in  which  large- 
scale  slaughtering  of  people  has  been  a  routine  occurrence.  The  governing  tyrants 
have  usually  been  very  unpopular  among  the  people.  The  recent  rapid  increase  in 
population  has  made  the  situation  even  moi^e  explosive  than  in  the  past. 

The  United  States,  the  only  nation  that  could  really  do  anything  to  relieve 
the  social  conditions  on  Hispaniola,  has  defaulted  any  responsibility  in  the 
matter,  letting  the  social  conditions  deteriorate  while  the  economic  looters 
ravished  the  economy.  Unfortunately,  this  has  been  more  or  less  the  pattern  of 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and  other  backward  countries,  particularly 
the  Latin  American  countries. 

BROADENING  THE1,  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WAR 

The  United  States  has  been  insistent  that  the  NATO  alliance  be  equipped  with 
thermonuclear  weapons.  Further,  it  has  tried  to  get  other  countries  to  accept 
emplacement  of  such  weapons  on  their  territory.  Whatever  may  be  the  primary 
motive  for  such  expansion  in  the  dispersal  of  thermonuclear  devices,  the  effect  is 
that  it  greatly  widens  the  opportunity  for  a  'modern'  war  to  get  started. 

Since  this  closely  parallels  our  pattern  for  instigating  lesser  conflicts  in 
other  countries,  we  cannot  assume  that  it  is  strictly  unpremeditated.  For  example, 
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a  few  years  ago,  when  we  wanted  to  overthrow  the  duly  elected  government  of 
Guatemala,  we  did  not  do  the  job  directly  ourselves;  we  'let'  an  invasion  force 
from  Nicaragua  overthrow  the  government,  then  we  hastily  recognized  and  supported 
the  new,  illegal  regime.  Later,  we  took  'credit1  for  organizing  and  supplying  the 
invasion. 

Perhaps,  with  thermonuclear  weapons  spread  widely  among  a  number  of  nations, 
it  would  someday  be  expedient  for  our  thermonuclear  war  to  be  started  by  some 
other  country  seemingly  not  under  our  complete  control.  Then,  depending  on  how 
events  developed,  we  could  either  join  in  the  war  or  appeal  for  a  truce.   (In  Laos, 
we  are  now  pleading  for  a  truce  since  our  side  is  taking  a  licking. ) 

OPPORTUNITY  IN  SPACE 

The  United  States  has  put  a  man  in  orbit  for  22  circuits  of  the  earth.  This 
proves  that  we  are  capable  of  matching  the  space  achievements  of  the  Russians, 
albeit,  as  of  this  moment,  after  a  lapse  of  about  two  years.   However,  the 
accomplishment  is  sufficiently  impressive  that  we  could,  in  good  grace,  and  with 
a  minimal  loss  of  face,  accept  the  Russian  invitation  to  participate  with  them  in 
a  joint  space  program.  The  big  obstacle  to  such  a  cooperative  endeavor  is  the 
psychology  of  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  manipulate  our  national  destiny ;   to 
them,  the  space  program  is  merely  an  adjunct  to  the  Cold  War.   Spokesmen  for  our 
side  have  openly  advised  that  we  try  to  get  to  the  moon  ahead  of  the  Russians  so 
that  we  may  use  the  moon  as  a  platform  for  launching  rockets  at  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  light  of  this  prevailing  psychology  and  our  insistence  on  maintaining 
a  state  of  political  rivalry  in  the  world,  the  Russians  have  a  legitimate  point 
when  they  tie  their  invitation  for  a  joint  space  program  to  a  program  of  disarma- 
ment. 

The  United  States  is  now  on  a  spot.   It  must  decide  which  it  prefers,  a 
continuation  of  the  Cold  War  with  all  of  its  dangers  of  developing  into  a  worldwide 
catastrophe  or  making  a  substantial  gesture  toward  peaceful  coexistence  with  other 
nations  and  a  cooperative  attempt  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  world. 

—  Techno  Critic 

YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT  FIGURES 

Federation  News,  May  I4,  1963 — .  .  .During  the  school  months  of  1962  from 
600,000  to  800,000  young  people  between  16  and  21 — as  many  as  the  entire  population 
of  cities  the  size  of  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis  or  Boston — were  out  of  school  and 
looking  for  jobs. 

About  1  in  6  of  all  the  unemployed  who  are  out  of  school  are  16  to  21  years 
old  although  this  age  group  makes  up  only  about  1  in  lk   of  the  nation's  labor 
force. 

Unemployment  among  teenage  Negro  youth  is  double  that  of  white  boys  and  girls. 

.  .  .Twenty  six  million  boys  and  girls  will  leave  school  and  seek  jobs  during 
the  1960's,  I4.O  per  cent  more  than  during  the  1950' s.  .  . 

CREATING  JOBS  IN  THE  60's 

Los  Angeles  Times,  May  12,  1963,  Washington  (UPI) — About  $.5   million  Americans 
born  during  the  postwar  "baby  boom"  are  now  teenagers,  beginning  to  compete  with 
older  workers  for  an  already-insufficient  number  of  jobs,  Labor  Department 
officials  reported  Saturday. 

Undersecretary  of  Labor  John  Henning  and  manpower  director  Seymour  L.  Wolfbein 
discussed  the  situation  during  a  briefing  on  a  new  booklet  on  problems  of  young 
workers. 
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They  said  about  1.5  million  teen-agers  will  enter  the  labor  market  this  year, 
another  1.9  million  will  be  added  next  year,  and  still  another  2.2  million  during 
1965.  That  adds  up  to  an  increase  of  23.5$  in  the  number  of  teen-agers  seeking 
jobs  in  the  next  three  years. 

Some  of  these  already  are  beginning  to  trickle  into  the  labor  force,  but  the 
first  jolt  of  any  significance  is  expected  when  June  graduates  and  those  who  drop 
out  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  begin  searching  for  jobs  next  month,  they  said. 

Nearly  3.5  million  of  the  unprecedented  number  of  youths  seeking  jobs  in  the 
next  three  years  are  expected  to  be  high  school  graduates.  About  2  million  others 
will  be  youths  who  dropped  out  of  school. 

"The  facts  suggest  a  crisis  of  immediacy  which  has,  in  truth,  totally  escaped 
the  widespread  concern  of  our  people,"  Henning  said.   "This  is  to  take  place 
against  a  background  of  a  present  economic  growth  rate  which  clearly  and  simply  is 
not  keeping  pace  with  the  job  creation  we  require." 

He  said  the  core  of  the  nation's  broad  unemployment  trouble  "rests  squarely 
with  our  youth  unemployment  problem. " 

"It  is  at  this  age  that  the  lifelong  pattern  of  hit-and-miss  employment  is 
established, "  he  said.   "In  terms  of  a  full  employment  economy  for  the  future  of 
our  country,  it  is  perhaps  in  this  area  that  we  must  concentrate  our  most  vigourous 
attention." 

(According  to  AFL-CIO  estimates,  in  early  1961  it  took  $1^0,000 
in  additional  GNP  to  create  only  one  job. 
This  has  increased  from  $20,000  in  the  1958-60  period,  and 
$10,000  in  the  195^-56  period. 

This  increase  is  due  to  the  continued  expansion  of  more  automatic 
processes. 

There  have  been  conservative  estimates  that  35  million  new  jobs 
will  have  to  be  created  in  the  60's.) 

SHADES  OF  THE   'DIRTY  THIRTIES' 

Long  Beach  Independent,  May  11,  1963,  Chicago  (UPI) — Illinois  welfare 
officials  Friday  turned  to  the  U.S.  government's  stockpile  of  surplus  foods  to 
feed  relief  recipients  whose  May  checks  have  been  held  up  by  a  bitter  legislative 
deadlock. 

The  Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission  (IPAC)  said  it  had  contacted  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  officials  and  was  seting  up  machinery  to  distribute  surplus 
foods  on  a  county-by- county  basis  to  meet  the  hunger  threat  facing  thousands  of 
persons.  ...   — - 

.  .  .If  the  legislature  does  not  end  the  deadlock  promptly,  Swank  and  Walker 
said,  the  IPAC  may  use  about  $2  million  now  earmarked  as  a  reserve  for  paying 
medical  bills  of  recipients. 

"Doctors  and  drugstores  may  have  to  wait  for  their  checks,"  they  said,  "but 
under  the  circumstances  we  have  to  assess  priorities  and  hungry  people  must  take 
precedent. " 

GOVERNMENT  FARM  STORAGE 

Wall  Street  Journal,  May  7?  1963 — Federal  hoard  of  farm  goods  increases 
despite  Government  efforts  to  shrink  the  pile.  At  the  close  of  January,  holdings 
totaled  a  record  $8.5  billion,  $600  million  above  a  year  earlier.  The  previous 
peak  was  $8.2  billion  in  March  1959.  A  fast  pile-up  of  cotton  is  mainly 
responsible.  Nevertheless,  farm  officials  insist  the  total  will  drop  to  a  10-year 
low  of  $6  billion  by  mid-1961;. 


FARMERS  FORCED  TO  DESTROY 

Los  Angeles  Times,  May  l$f   1963,  Kerman — California  turkey  growers,  jammed 
between  low  prices  and  too  many  birds,  are  being  forced  to  destroy  young  poults  by 
the  thousands  this  spring. 

Industry  spokesmen  estimate  more  than  100,000  poults  have  been  destroyed  so 
far  this  month,  with  about  50,000  more  expected  to  meet  the  same  fate  before  the 
month  ends.  The  young  turkeys  are  valued  at  50  to  60  cents  each. 

Lack  of  financing  this  year  has  left  growers  holding  the  bag. 

Continuing  surpluses  of  turkey  meat,  despite  increased  sales,  and  lower  prices 
for  competing  red  meats,  have  depressed  the  market  and  several  feed  companies  which 
were  financing  growers  have  pulled  out  of  the  Pacific  Coast  market  this  season.  .  . 

EMPLOYMENT  NOT  KEEPING  PACE  WITH  PRODUCTION 

The  Hamilton  Spectator,  April  26,  1963 — Much  has  been  said  about  Canada's  need 
for  more  plants  to  make  the  things  we  now  import,  to  use  our  own  raw  materials,  to 
provide  more  jobs  and  save  reserves  of  foreign  currency.  The  advantages  are  all 
obvious  and  if  the  way  to  do  it  is  not  quite  so  apparent  the  need  and  the  aim  are 
clear. 

In  this  list  of  gains,  however,  it  is  possible  to  over-estimate  the  numbers 
of  jobs  that  would  be  created  by  new  plants.  The  amount  of  man-labor  in  many  pro- 
ducts has  been  declining  quite  sharply  in  recent  years  as  a  result  of  technological 
improvements,  or  what  is  popularly  known  as  automation.  .  .  . 

.  .  .At  a  meeting  the  other  day,  Mr.  Leonard  Hynes,  president  of  Canadian 
Industries  Limited,  said  that  although  his  company  had  opened  several  new  plants 
in  1962,  the  number  of  its  employees  had  declined  by  300  and  was  at  the  same  level 
as  at  the  end  of  1955.  In  those  seven  years,  capital  expenditure  had  been  $77 
million  and  sales  had  risen  by  \\2   percent.  .  .  . 

.  .  .Mr.  Hynes  pointed  out  that  although  manufacturing  production  in  Canada 
had  increased  by  23  per  cent  since  1955,  total  employment  in  manufacturing  had 
increased  by  only  three  per  cent  in  the  same  period.  .  .  . 

OUTPUT  PER  MAN-HOUR 

Labor  Herald,  May  10,  1963 — Rapid  technological  changes  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  since  World  War  II  resulted  in  a  significant  increase  in  output  per 
man-hour,  according  to  a  study  by  the  U.S.  Labor  Department's  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  Betx^een  191+7  and  i960,  output  per  production  worker  increased  by 
$9   percent. 

DECLINING  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 

Federation  News,  April  27,  1963 — President  A.  J.  Hayes  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  (IAM)  declares  that  automation  results  in  vastly  in- 
creased production  but  "it  also  brings  a  dramatic  reduction  in  job  opportunities." 

.  .  "This  means  fewer  customers  in  the  stores,  rising  inventories  of  goods 
and,  eventually,  a  decline  in  production  because  of  a  lack  of  sales.  In  other 
words,  automation  begins  to  undermine  rather  than  contribute  to  the  well-being  of 
mankind. 

"Today,  an  increasing  number  of  American  and  Canadian  families  are  caught  in 
a  vicious  circle  of  increasing  production  and  declining  job  opportunities.  .  . 

.  .  .Although  automation  is  in  its  infancy,  Hayes  says,  largely  because  of  it 
"jobs  already  are  disappearing  at  a  rate  of  35,000  a  week."  These  jobs  are  disap- 
pearing when  the  work  force  is  increasing  by  25,000  a  week,  he  says,  adding  that 
"largely  because  of  automation  the  productivity  of  individual  workers  has  been 
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increasing  at  an  average  rate  of  2\  per  cent  a  year  —  compounded." 

In  the  past  few  years,  according  to  Hayes,  78,000  jobs  have  disappeared  from 
the  steel  mills,  228,000  from  the  coal  mines,  300,000  from  the  railroads,  and 
200,000  from  the  aerospace  industry.  Total  unemployment  —  including  those 
working  only  part  time — is  nine  per  cent  of  the  labor  force,  Hayes  says. 
Expressing  the  attitude  of  many  union  leaders  today,  Hayes  continues: 
"We  know  that  on  the  whole  (and  in  the  long  run)  automation  is  not  only 
desirable  but  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  replace  scarcity  with  abundance, 
meet  our  defense  commitments,  and  raise  the  standards  of  life  of  all  our  people. 
"However,  while  we  welcome  automation  we  know  that  if  present  trends  in  job 
displacement  and  unemployment  continue,  by  1970  our  national  rate  of  unemployment 
(including  the  full-time  equivalent  of  those  employed  part-time)  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  18  percent  of  the  work  force.  .  .  . 

(Here  again  we  run  into  the  paradox  inherent  in  the  Price  System: 
welcoming  automation  as  a  necessity,  but  all  the  while  knowing 
it  is  thrusting  upon  us  the  undesirability  of  unemployment. 
Only  with  the  elimination  of  the  Price  System,  and  the  shifting 
of  emphasis  from  'job  creation'  to  that  of  scientifically 
distributing  the  abundance  that  modern  technology  affords  us, 
can  we  continue  to  survive  in  this  highly  competitive  world.) 

'MOONLIGHTING'  TEACHERS 

Los  Angeles  Times,  May  19,  1963 — Three  out  of  four  married  men  in  the  teaching 
field  hold  down  second  jobs  in  a  growing  climate  of  "moonlighting"  in  California 
and  the  nation. 

Four  out  of  10  men  teachers  have  working  wives. 

Three  of  the  wives  work  full-time  and  the  fourth  works  part-time. 

Conversely,  husbands  of  virtually  all  women  teachers  work. 

These  figures  are  part  of  a  research  study  just  published  by  the  National 
Education  Assn.  A  scientific  sampling  of  Los  Angeles  and  other  California  teachers 
was  taken  in  a  national  study  to  determine  the  amount  of  moonlighting. 

NEA  queries  were  made  of  1881  teachers  to  produce  the  study,  "The  American 
Public  School  Teacher,  1960-61." 

The  study  indicated  that  the  average  additional  income  for  "moonlighting" 
among  men  teachers  was  $1,155  during  the  1960-61  school  year  while  the  average 
teaching  pay  for  men  was  $5,568. 

Locally,  the  average  pay  for  all  teachers  currently  is  $7,81+0,  according  to 
William  B.  Brown,  associate  superintendent  of  personnel.  Of  the  more  than  20,000 
teachers,  38$  are  men,  62$  women.  .  .  . 

.  .  ."Wives  in  the  labor  force  were  reported  by  31.3$  of  men  in  medical  and 
other  helth  work  and  by  30.5$  of  men  in  other  professional,  technical  and  kindred 
work. " 

"Of  the  entire  labor  force  of  married  men  in  the  BLS  study,  only  3^.3$  of 
the  men  had  wives  who  were  also  in  the  labor  force,  compared  with  i;1.8$  of  the  men 
teachers."  .  .  . 

FIFTY  MILLION  RECEIVING  FEDERAL  PAYMENTS 

Omaha  World-Herald,  April  30,  1963 — More  than  50  million  Americans  now  are 
receiving  Federal  payments  every  year  totaling  more  than  50  billion  dollars,  the 
Joint  Committee  for  Reduction  of  Non-Essential  Federal  Expenditures  figures.  .  .  . 

.  .  .In  totaling  up  the  number  of  Americans  who  receive  Federal  funds  in  one 
form  or  another,  the  joint  committee  staff  included  Federal  civilian  employes, 
members  of  the  military,  veterans  receiving  both  service-connected  and  other 
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disability  payments,  farmers  with  price-support  payments,  students  getting 
Government  loans  and  others  receiving  vocational  rehabilitation  payments. 

Also  scientists,  persons  receiving  unemployment  insurance,  Social  Security 
beneficiaries,  survivors  of  veterans,  school  lunch  beneficiaries,  surplus  food 
distribution  beneficiaries  and  workers  in  industries  benefitting  from  Government 
contracts. 

FURTHER  INTO  DEBT 

Los  Angeles  Times,  May  12,  1963 — Calif ornians  spent  more  than  they  earned  in 
1962,  although  the  figures  in  both  cases  were  above  the  national  average.  The 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  reported  last  week  that  per  capita  earnings  last  year 
averaged  $2,878 — $5l6  more  than  the  national  average.  And  per  capita  spending 
was  $3,832—$l,377  above  the  U.S.  figure.  Total  personal  income  was  $1*9.2  billion, 
an  8.1$  increase  ($3.6  billion)  over  196 1. 

BUILT-IN  OBSOLESENCE 

Wall  Street  Journal,  May  8,  1963 — Wife  to  Husband:   "John,  do  you  want  the  car 
tuned  up  at  the  dime  store,  the  drug  store  or  the  supermarket?" 

This  question  isn't  quite  as  screwy  as  it  sounds.  Already  in  Springfield,  Mo., 
Katz  Drug  Co.  has  a  newly  opened  shop  for  minor  auto  repairs.  W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  a 
variety  store  chain.,  is  tuning  engines,  relining  brakes  and  doing  other  small 
repair  jobs  at  a  new  service  center  in  Melbourne,  Fla.;  it  will  soon  open  a  second 
at  Clementon,  N. J.,  near  Philadelphia.  In  the  same  metropolitan  area,  Food  Fair 
Stores,  Inc.,  is  operating  four  repair  centers. 

Discount  houses  and  department  stores  are  also  jumping  into  the  business  of 
fixing  cars.  Major  oil  companies  are  helping  to  train  and  equip  service  station 
operators  to  take  on  bigger  auto  jobs.  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co.  and  Humble  Oil  & 
Refining  Co.  have  set  up  their  own  large  repair  centers  and  are  said  to  be  con- 
sidering additional  ones. 

The  sudden  rush  of  newcomers  is  troubling  automobile  dealers  and  independent 
garages,  whose  share  of  auto  repair  business  has  been  slipping.  .  .  . 

.  .  .Part  of  the  attraction  for  newcomers  is  the  rapid  growth  in  the  auto 
maintenance  and  repair  market.  Today's  complex  cars  cost  an  average  of  $l£0  each 
annually  to  maintain,  not  counting  tire  and  accessory  purchases,  according  to 
reliable  estimates.  When  trucks  are  counted,  the  average  rises  to  $200.  With  80 
million  cars  and  trucks  on  the  road,  repairs  are  a  $16  billion  industry.  It  is 
estimated  there  will  be  100  million  vehicles  in  10  years.  Auto  parts  sales 
climbed  8$  in  1962  to  a  record  $7.5  billion  and  are  expected  to  rise  a  further  10$ 
this  year,  the  Automotive  Service  Industries  Association  reports.  .  .  . 

SHOPPING  CENTER  CONSTRUCTION  SLOWS 

Wall  Street  Journal,  April  23,  1963,  Glen  Burnie,  Md. — Shopping  center  de- 
velopment is  beginning  to  lag  after  more  than  a  decade  of  explosive  growth. 

A  primary  reason  can  be  seen  in  this  middle-income  suburb  south  of  Baltimore. 
Crammed  into  a  10-mile  strip  along  Ritchie  Highway  are  12  shopping  centers,  four 
big  discount  stores  and  an  array  of  small  roadside  shops.  Some  of  the  shopping 
centers  are  so  close  together  their  curbside  signs  obscure  each  other. 

The  area  is  "overstored, "  in  the  words  of  Ralph  D.  Biernbaum,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Food  Fair  Properties,  Inc.,  which  operates  the  15>-store 
Ritchie  Highway  Center  here.  .  .  . 

.  .  .Such  crowding  is  beginning  to  slow  shopping  center  development  in  many 
areas  around  the  nation.  About  800  new  centers  are  planned  for  this  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  International  Council  of  Shopping  Centers  (ICSC)  in  New  York.  That's 
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down  20%  from  1,000  in  both  1961  and  1962,  when  development  was  at  a  record  rate. 
The  total  number  of  centers  in  the  U.S.  soared  to  6,500  at  the  end  of  last  year 
from  2,200  only  five  years  earlier  and  under  75  in  19k9.    .  .  . 

EDUCATION  IN  CANADA 

Edmonton  Journal,  May  II4,  1963  — .  .  .During  the  60's  Canada  must  provide 
facilities  for  three  times  as  many  university  students  in  1970  as  we  had  in  I960. 
That  is,  in  one  decade  we  must  provide  almost  twice  as  many  facilities  for  higher 
education  as  we  accumulated  in  our  whole  previous  history. 

The  University  at  Calgary  is  growing  almost  as  rapidly  in  two  years  as  the 
university  at  Edmonton  did  in  10.  .  .  . 

U.S.    TRANSIT  SYSTEM  SICK 

Edmonton  Journal,  April  30,  1963,  New  York  (AP) — The  U.S.  transportation 
system,  the  complex  mechanism  that  circulates  the  lifeblood  of  the  economy,  is  in 
bad  trouble. 

Commerce  Secretary  Hodges  said  recently  the  system  "is  sick  with  cancer." 

Economic  and  political  doctors  debate  the  diagnosis.  But  few  doubt  that  a 
major  turning  point  lies  ahead.  .  .  . 

.  .  .At  the  heart  of  the  problem  is  the  long-ailing,  $27,000,000,000  railroad 
industry.  .  .  . 

.  .  .Altogether,  2k3    of  the  103  major  U.S.  railroads  lost  $78,1400,000  last 
year  despite  over-all  industry  earnings  of  $571,000,000.  The  same  number  ran 
$11^2,000,000  in  the  red  in  1961  when  the  industry's  return  on  investment  fell 
below  two  per  cent  and  hit  a  15-year  bottom.  .  .  . 

ELECTRONIC  NURSE 

The  Sacramento  Bee,  May  12,  1963,  San  Diego  (UPl) — Development  of  an  electronic 
nurse,  which  continually  monitors  critically  ill  or  post  operative  patients,  has 
been  announced  by  the  international  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corporation. 

The  system,  developed  by  ITT  Federal  Laboratories  in  San  Fernando,  can 
monitor  as  many  as  25  patients  at  once,  continuously  record  heart  and  respiration 
rates,  temperatures  and  blood  pressure.  It  can  be  read  at  the  bedside  by  the 
doctor  or  nurse  and  at  the  same  time  transmit  the  data  automatically  to  the 
patient's  permanent  chart. 

Called  the  ITT  telemonitor,  the  system  also  can  be  set  to  give  an  alarm  when 
a  patient's  allowable  upper  and  lower  limits  of  respiration,  pulse,  temperature  or 
blood  pressure  are  reached. 

The  system  is  transistorized  and  compact.  It  can  be  operated  by  nurses  and 
non  technocal  workers  in  the  hospital. 

It  was  developed  from  the  system  designed  by  ITT  for  telemonitoring  the 
physical  condition  of  United  States  astronauts  during  their  orbital  flights  in 
space. 

NEW  FERTILIZER  FROM  SEA  WATER 

Edmonton  Journal,  May  1,  1963,  Washington — A  valuable  new  fertilizer  can  be 
made  out  of  sea  water. 

This  is  reported  to  the  American  Chemical  Society  by  Drs.  M.  B.  Dunseth  and 
W.  L.  Salutsky  of  Maryland  Agriculture  College. 

The  fertilizer  is  made  out  of  the  calcium  and  magnesium  which  can  be 
separated  from  salt  xrater  by  adding  ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid. 

In  granular  form,  the  new  fertilizer  does  not  burn  plants.   Seedlings  can  be 


grown  in  the  pure  fertilizer  without  any  soil,  they  reported.  The  fertilizer  holds 
up  in  the  soil  for  more  than  a  year  and  is  not  easily  washed  out  of  sandy  soils. 
Tree  seedlings,  ornamentals,  grass  and  vegetables  all  appear  to  benefit  from  it. 

The  separation  process  is  operated  in  a  continuous  manner  at  the  laboratory 
scale.  The  water  is  continuously  removed,  leaving  a  settled  slurry.  This  slurry 
is  heated  to  increase  the  plant  food  concentration  and  then  filtered. 

It  was  reported,  however,  that  substantial  reduction  in  raw  material  costs 
will  be  necessary  for  the  fertilizer  to  compete  with  conventional  farm  fertilizers. 
This  could  be  accomplished  by  technological  improvements  by  developing  a  new 
method  for  recycling  part  of  the  phosphate  in  the  mixture. 

DETERGENT  BUBBLES  HAMPER  DRIVING 

Los  Angeles  Times,  March  27,  1963 — Motorists  traveling  near  Whittier  Narrows 
Dam  are  grappling  with  a  new  traffic  hazard — suds. 

Supervisor  Frank  G.  Bonelli  reported  Tuesday  that  detergent  suds  from  the 
Whittier  Narrows  waste  water  reclamation  plant  often  flood  the  intersection  of 
Washington  Blvd.  and  Bluff  Rd. 

Autos  agitate  these  suds,  Bonelli  said,  and  the  bubbles  float  through  the  air 
and  hamper  driving. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  unanimously  passed  a  motion  for  a  study  by  the 
County  Flood  Control  and  report  on  corrective  detergent  legislation  pending  in 
Sacramento. 
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COMMENTS  ON  THE  NEWS 
STRUGGLE  FOR  SOCIAL  EQUALITY 

The  N.A.A.C.P.  and  others  who  agitate  for  civil  and  economic  'rights'  for  the 
Negro  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  Whites  and  for  the  abolition  of  segregation  of 
the  Negro  in  general  are  pressing  a  currently  favorable  advantage  in  the  courts  to 
the  point  of  possible  open  conflict  in  the  streets.  If  a  race  war  should  break 
out  as  a  consequence  of  some  miscalculation  or  inadvertent  incident,  a  lot  of 
people  will  get  hurt  and  the  question  of  civil  rights  will  be  ignored;  possibly 
the  integration  trend  will  be  given  a  severe  setback.  The  majority  of  Americans 
(of  all  races  and  intergrades)  are  becoming  reconciled  to  the  principle  of  similar 
civil  and  economic  treatment  of  all  citizens  regardless  of  race  or  sect  (except, 
maybe,  leftists).  But  among  a  minority  of  the  population  there  is  much  die-hard 
opposition  to  social  integration,  some  of  it  traditional,  some  of  it  chauvinistic, 
and  some  of  it  related  to  economics.  There  are  hotheads  on  both  sides  of  the 
integration  issue  who  could  spark  an  open  conflict  that  could  then  spread  to 
include  those  who  latently  oppose  integration  but  would  not,  themselves,  initiate 
active  opposition;  and  from  there  it  could  spread  further  to  include  numerous 
others  who  are  not  now  emotionally  concerned  but,  in  one  way  or  another,  would  be 
drawn  into  it. 

The  issue  of  integration  on  this  Continent  isn't  merely  that  concerned  with 
Negroes,  semi-Negroes,  and  non-Negroes.  Most  religious  sects  oppose  the  integra- 
tion of  their  members  with  those  of  other  sects.  (We  can  imagine  the  howl  that 
would  go  up  if  the  Supreme  Court  should  ever  order  that  no  church  could  have  more 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  its  congregation  belonging  to  any  one  sect.)  There  is  also 
the  issue  of  integration  (especially  in  marriage)  between  members  of  different 
socio-economic  strata.  And  there  are  various  groups  which  resent  their  members 
being  integrated  with  people  of  certain  other  national  or  semi-racial  origins.  The 
integration  of  the  Negroes  with  the  Whites  is  only  one  social  issue  of  this  sort, 
albeit  the  most  conspicuous  one  at  present. 

A  broader  issue  is  that  of  the  'right'  of  any  minority  to  segregate  itself,  as 
a  minority,  from  the  majority.  For  instance,  shall  Black  Muslims  have  the  right  to 
segregate  themselves  as  a  group  from  the  majority?  Or  shall  the  Orthodox  Jews,  or 
the  Amish,  or  the  Sun  Bathers,  or  the  High  Toppers,  or  the  Four  Hundred,  or  the 
Beatniks,  or  even  those  with  similar  B.O.  have  the  right  to  segregate  unto  them- 
selves as  a  minority?  There  is  fully  as  much  voluntary  segregation  in  America  as 
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there  is  compulsory  segregation. 

Technocracy  is  a  program  for  all  citizens,  not  for  just  certain  categories  of 
citizens.  Technocracy  does  not  take  sides  in  internecine  conflicts  within  the 
existing  social  order,  nor  does  it  endorse  any  minority  cause.  Technocrats  resent 
the  denial  to  any  citizen  of  North  America  of  the  privileges  of  abundance,  security, 
and  freedom  from  toil,  regardless  of  his  biological,  cultural,  or  intellectual 
category.  We  respect  the  privilege  of  any  group  of  persons  of  similar  character- 
istics to  commune  together  without  molestation  from  other  groups.  However,  we 
resent  (1)  any  minority  attempting  to  dominate  the  majority  through  mass  action, 

(2)  any  minority  seeking  to  assume  control  over  any  branch  of  public  affairs,  or 

(3)  seeking  to  dominate  an  extensive  contiguous  area.  We  hold  the  position  that, 
if  any  North  Americans  want  to  demonstrate  for  social  rights,  let  them  espouse  the 
cause  of  all  citizens  not  just  the  particular  rights  of  a  specific  minority. 

THE  SAD  PLIGHT  OF  YOUNG  MOTHERS 

A  growing  social  problem  in  the  United  States  of  recent  years  revolves  around 
the  boredom  of  young  mothers  with  their  lot  in  life.   Since  the  War,  particularly, 
it  has  become  the  usual  pattern  for  the  young  female  to  seek  marriage  at  an  early 
age  and  to  immediately  start  producing  a  family.  Often  before  she  has  reached  her 
full  maturity  the  young  wife  may  have  three  or  more  small  children  which  require 
her  constant  attention  and  care.  She  cannot  go  anywhere  or  do  things  of  her  own 
choosing.  She  has  not  developed  other  interests  to  the  point  where  they  can 
provide  her  with  intermittent  moments  of  release  and  diversion  from  the  chores  and 
preoccupation  of  housewife  and  mother.  Although  she  tries  to  be  devoted  to  her 
duties  and  find  satisfaction  in  her  home  and  family,  the  task  is  too  constant  and 
monotonous  to  be  stimulating.  Being  bored  with  her  daily  life  and  the  futility  of 
finding  meaningful  modes  of  self-expression,  she  tends  to  become  listless  and 
frustrated.  Often  she  ceases  to  be  a  romantic  companion  to  her  husband  (who  has 
turned  out  to  be  somewhat  less  than  the  Prince  Charming  she  took  him  for)  so,  for 
diversion,  he  turns  his  interests  to  sports  and  other  activities  outside  the 
family.  Anyway,  he  has  troubles  of  his  own  trying  to  maintain  himself  in  employ- 
ment and  provide  for  his  family  and  service  his  debts.  This  leaves  the  wife  even 
more  lonely  and  frustrated.  The  prospect  of  bringing  a  large  family  into  the  world, 
which  seemed  so  exciting  and  worthwhile  at  one  time,  seems  to  be  without  purpose  in 
these  times  of  social  uncertainty,  overpopulation,  and  declining  employment  oppor- 
tunities; and,  with  so  many  other  young  mothers  of  the  neighborhood  in  the  same 
boat,  it  loses  even  the  significance  of  distinction. 

This  is  a  situation  which  is  bringing  increasing  concern  to  the  administrators 
of  the  Price  System,  but  they  have  no  answer  for  it  within  the  framework  of  their 
concepts  and  commitments.  Only  the  security  and  freedom  of  opportunity  for 
individual  expression,  which  Technocracy  would  provide  within  its  economy  of 
abundance,  will  free  the  young  people  of  North  America  from  the  thralldom  of 
regimentation  into  which  the  Price  System  has  squeezed  them. 

MINOR  COMMENTS 

The  smoke  from  the  Sistine  Chapel  of  the  Vatican  came  out  white  and  a  new 
pope  took  over  as  a  political  head  of  the  minuscule  Vatican  State  and  as  spiritual 
dictator  of  all  Roman  Catholics.  U.S.  officialdom  Is  very  much  concerned  over  the 
election.  The  big  question  is:  Will  the  new  pope  be  a  devout  anti-leftist  and  an 
ardent  axis-ally  in  our  Cold  War?  .  .  .  President  Kennedy  has  taken  off  for  Europe 
to  mend  his  Cold  War  fences.  However,  the  places  where  he  can  visit  are  limited 
and  most  of  these  have  internal  troubles  of  their  own.  .  .  .  The  Soviets  have 
pulled  off  another  space  spectacular,  which  reaffirms  at  least  a  two-year  lead  on 
the  United  States  in  this  field.   Further,  they  glamorized  the  event  by  placing  a 
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young  lady  in  orbit;  and,  as  any  Madison  Avenue  advertiser  will  tell  you,  you  can  »t 
beat  that  for  publicity  value.  .  .  .  Reports  of  a  developing  Cuban  invasion  turned 
out  to  be  mere  wishful  thinking.  Our  Cuban  experts  still  proceed  under  the  illusion 
that  the  Cuban  people  want  to  go  back  to  Batista  or  a  close  facsimile  of  the  same. 
The  story  of  an  impending  Cuban  counter-revolution  is  becoming  as  monotonous  a 
re-run  as  the  commercials  on  television. 

—  Techno  Critic 

POVERTY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Los  Angeles  Times,  June  2k,   1963--.  .  .How  many  people  are  poor? 

In  his  January  State  of  the  Union  speech,  President  Kennedy  said  that  "32 
million  Americans  .  .  .  still  live  on  the  outskirts  of  poverty." 

Michael  Harrington,  in  his  angry  book,  "The  Other  America,"  puts  the  figure 
at  between  kO   and  50  million. 

The  Conference  on  Economic  Progress  has  decided  that  38  million  live  in 
poverty  and  another  39  million  in  deprivation.  .  .  . 

.  .  .The  best  guess  appears  to  be  that  a  family  is  poor  if  its  income  falls 
below  $U5000.  .  .  . 

.  .  .Surprisingly,  6,200,000  families  are  headed  by  a  man  or  a  woman  who  is 
65  or  older.  Almost  two-thirds  of  these  families  have  incomes  of  less  than  $>!]., 000. 

Of  the  3,560,000  old  people  who  live  alone,  half  take  in  less  than  $1,000  a 
year,  condemned  to  wait  out  their  lives  in  penury  and  loneliness. 

There  are  17  million  persons  over  65,  and  each  day  brings  a  gain  of  1,000  in 
their  numbers.  By  1970  the  total  will  hit  20  million. 

Possibly  most  astonishing  of  all:  Those  85  and  over  now  number  900,000,  an 
unbelievable  increase  of  920$  since  1920.  And  more  than  10,000  people  in  this 
country  are  over  100  years  old.  .  .  . 

.  .  .Sixty  per  cent  of  the  non-white  families  in  the  United  States  lived  in 
poverty  in  I960.  That  is  twice  as  high  as  for  white  families.  .  .  . 

.  .  .Twenty-two  million  people  in  this  nation  never  finished  the  eighth  grade. 
Worse  still,  8  to  10  million  are  functionally  illiterate;  that  is,  they  can't  read 
enough  to  study  help  wanted  ads  or  understand  street  signs  that  could  point  the 
path  to  a  job. 

Among  heads  of  families  with  college  educations,  lk%   had  incomes  of  $6,000 
a  year  or  more. 

Among  families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  a  year,  16.5$  were  either 
disabled  or  handicapped  by  chronic  illness.  Moving  up  the  economic  ladder,  the 
percentage  of  illnesses  falls  rapidly.  .  .  . 

.  .  .The  poor  are  also  the  small  farmer,  squeezed  nigh  to  death  by  the  agri- 
cultural revolution;  the  migrant,  still  necessary  for  seasonal  work;  the  American 
Indian  and  the  hillbilly,  both  ill-equipped  for  modern  living;  the  beatnik,  scorn- 
ful of  civilization  and  its  comforts,  especially  razors  and  soap;  the  alcoholic, 
seeking  an  escape  and  now  in  a  cruel  trap.  .  .  . 

POVERTY  IN  CANADA 

Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix,  May  28,  1963,  Ottawa  (CP) — The  poor  haven't  disappeared 
in  Canada,  Dr.  Malcolm  Taylor,  principal  of  the  Calgary  section  of  the  University 
of  Alberta,  said  today.  .  .  . 

.  .  .Dr.  Taylor  said  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  cutoff  line  for  poverty 
is  a  $U,000-a-year  income  for  a  family  of  four  and  $2,000  for  an  individual  living 
alone.  Available  data  shows  more  than  half  of  single  Canadians  with  incomes  below 
$2,000  and  more  than  k0%   of  Canadian  families  below  $U,000.  .  .  . 

.  .  .More  than  200,000  adult  Canadians  have  never  been  to  school  and  7,000,000 
didn't  finish  high  school.  .  .  . 
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ONE  FOURTH  OF  UNEMPLOYED  ARE  TEENAGERS 

Long  Beach  Independent,  June  7,   1963,  Washington  (AP) — .  .  .Harold  Goldstein, 
spokesman  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  force  which  releases  unemployment 
figures,  said  it  appeared  "the  kind  of  problem  with  youth  unemployment  that  we  have 
been  anticipating  is  with  us.  In  general,  unless  we  have  substantial  youth- 
employment  opportunities,  teen-age  unemployment  should  remain  high  from  now  on." 

With  1.2  million  unemployed,  teen-agers  now  make  up  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  total  jobless  force.  .  .  . 

(About  1.5  million  teen-agers  will  enter  the  labor  market  this 
year,  1.9  million  next  year,  and  2.2  million  in  1965.) 

CANADIAN  JOBLESS  FUND  EXHAUSTED 

Western  Producer,  May  30,  1963 — For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the 
unemployment  insurance  fund  was  exhausted  in  April  and  its  deficit  had  to  be 
covered  by  a  government  loan  under  the  authority  of  governor-general's  warrants, 
the  Commons  was  told  by  Labor  Minister  MacEachen. 

The  fund  had  a  deficit  of  some  $23,000,000  at  the  end  of  April,  compared 
with  a  balance  of  $6, 500,000  a  month  earlier. 

The  fund  reached  a  peak  of  $926,726,930  at  Dec.  31,  1956,  and  has  been 
gradually  shrinking  since  then  in  the  face  of  high  winter  unemployment  and  changes 
in  the  benefits  paid  from  it.  .  .  . 

DECLINE  IN  MAN-HOURS 

California  Farmer,  June  15,  1963 — Labor  used  per  100  pounds  of  broilers  in 
the  U.S.  declined  from  an  average  of  3.10  hours  in  1950-51  to  .98  of  an  hour  in 
1960-61,  according  to  the  USDA  .  .  .  more  rapid  weight  gains  also  contributed 
significantly  to  improved  efficiency  in  the  use  of  buildings  and  equipment  during 
this  period,  because  production  facilities  are  tied  up  for  a  shorter  period  of 
time  per  flock,  permitting  more  flocks  to  be  produced  each  year. 

ABUNDANCE  DESTROYS  PRICE 

Wall  Street  Journal,  June  k,   1963 — Flaxseed  surplus  swells,  depressing 
prices.  The  1962  crop  of  32  million  bushels,  10  million  more  than  sub-par  1961 
output,  will  lift  the  carryover  on  June  30,  to  about  10  million  bushels,  up  from 
k   million  a  year  earlier  and  the  highest  since  1958.  Increased  plantings  and 
favorable  weather  make  another  32-million-bushel  crop  this  year  a  good  bet.  One 
key  grade  sells  in  Minneapolis  for  $3.07  a  bushel,  off  frcm  $3.37  a  year  ago. 

A  LOOK  AT  THE  COMMON  MARKET 

Milwaukee  Journal,  June  9,  1963 — Selling  frozen,  ready  to  cook  chickens  to  a 
German  hausfrau  once  was  considered  almost  as  difficult  as  trying  to  peddle 
refrigerators  to  Eskimos. 

That  was  before  the  United  States  agriculture  department  unleashed  a  massive 
promotion  campaign  in  1956.  To  almost  everyone's  surprise,  Germans,  long  accus- 
tomed to  buying  freshly  killed,  unfrozen  birds,  went  for  the  iced  variety  in  a  big 
way.  American  poultry  exports  shot  from  virtually  nothing  in  1955  to  152  million 
pounds — almost  $50  million  worth — last  year. 

It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  hear  a  howl  go  up  from  American  trade 
and  agriculture  officials  recently  when  the  European  Common  Market,  of  which  West 
Germany  is  a  member,  slapped  a  new  ±\$   import  fee  on  United  States  poultry,  thus 
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bringing  the  total  charge  now  to  lJj.4^  a  pound.  This  compares  with  the  tarriff  of 
about  1^  to  5^  a  pound  West  Germany  imposed  before  the  Common  Market's  new  protec- 
tive policy  took  effect  last  year. 

Christian  A.  Herter,  President  Kennedy's  chief  trade  negotiator,  threatened 
retaliation  on  certain  European  imports  to  this  country.  Agriculture  Secretary 
Freeman  warned  that  "as  poultry  goes,  so  go  our  over-all  trade  prospects." 

This  may  be  overstating  the  case.  While  poultry  is  one  of  our  most  important 
agricultural  exports,  there  was  never  any  assurance  that  the  European  market  would 
continue  to  be  wide  open.  European  farmers  have  been  modernizing  and  increasing 
their  own  poultry  production.  And  poultry  provides  a  major  source  of  income  for 
millions  of  small  European  farmers,  who  exert  as  much  influence  on  their  politic- 
ians as  farmers  do  in  this  country. 

There  is  always  the  danger,  of  course,  that  the  Common  Market  will  take  this 
overly  protective  position  on  other  agricultural  commodities.  .  .  . 

THE  STORY  ON  COTTON 

Long  Beach  Independent,  June  17,  196.3 — .  .  .In  a  dozen  years  we  have  reduced 
cotton  exports  from  this  country  to  33  percent  of  world  consumption,  from  the  hi 
percent  we  shipped  in  1951.  The  high  support  prices  we  paid  farmers  here  priced 
us  out  of  many  markets.  The  foreign  aid  we  gave  to  "backward"  countries  in  helping 
them  to  produce  cotton  gave  them  the  incentive  to  undercut  our  prices  in  world 
markets. 

Then  we  decided  to  meet  this  competition  by  subsidizing  our  exports.  We  gave 
foreign  buyers  an  S.5-cents-a-pound  subsidy — that  is  8.5  cents  lower  price  than 
our  own  cotton  users  had  to  pay  under  the  high  support  prices.  Our  textile  mills 
had  to  pay  32.5  cents  a  pound  for  cotton,  whereas  foreign  textile  mills  paid  only 
21*.  cents. 

Then  the  reaction  set  in.  These  foreign  textile  producers,  with  labor  costs 
half  or  less  than  our  own,  started  flooding  our  markets  with  cotton  textiles. 
Result  is  hundreds  of  thousands  of  U.S.  textile  workers  are  out  of  jobs  and  mills 
have  closed.  They  could  not  meet  the  competition  from  the  low-cost  cotton  and 
labor  in  these  other  countries. 

Then  the  government  came  up  with  the  idea  of  giving  U.S.  textile  mills  the 
same  8.5-cent  subsidy  per  pound  of  cotton.  But  President  Kennedy  came  back  with 
an  export  tariff  charge  that  would  wipe  out  this  saving  for  U.S.  mills.  We  have 
sent  experts  to  the  other  nations  to  train  them  in  textile  manufacturing.  They 
now  have  the  best  machinery  and  all  with  our  foreign  aid. 

All  these  subsidies — the  32.5  cents  a  pound  to  U.S.  farmers,  the  8.5-cent 
reduction  to  the  textile  processors,  and  the  unemployment  costs  of  the  workers  in 
this  country  are  charged  back  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer.  We  have  8.5  million  bales  in 
storage,  costing  $392.   million  a  year  for  storage.  This  is  regardless  of  all  the 
price  cuts  and  barter  efforts  to  dispose  of  the  surplus.  .  .  , 

TRADE  WITH  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Los  Angeles  Times,  June  23,  1963 — .  .  .More  than  90$  of  the  Western  and 
non-aligned  nations  now  have  some  form  of  trade  with  Communist  bloc  countries. 

At  the  moment,  all  Communist  exports  total  some  $5  billion  a  year.  This,  of 
course,  is  only  one-fourth  of  U.S.  exports.  But  another  way  of  looking  at  it  is 
that  the  equivalent  of  one-quarter  of  the  U.S.  overseas  markets  has  gone  to  the 
Soviets. 

The  Iron  Curtain  group  is  busy  broadening  and  increasing  its  share  of  world 
markets. 

A  number  of  international  markets  welcome  this  Soviet  interest. 

Most  Communist  exports,  at  least  at  present,  are  raw  materials.  But  because 
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of  low  prices,  these  raw  materials  are  sought  throughout  the  free  world.  .  ,  . 

.  .  .Western  and  non-aligned  nations  find  that  they  can  also  sell  to  the 
Communist  nations— with  profit.  Australia,  for  instance,  as  its  trade  with  the 
United  States  diminishes,  is  selling  wheat  to  Red  China  and  seeking  to  increase 
its  exports  to  the  Red  bloc. 

Even  more  significant,  the  Communist  bloc  allows  these  Western  nations  to 
have  a  favorable  trade  balance.  West  Germany,  for  example,  imported  $3>10  million 
worth  of  goods  from  Communist  nations  in  1961.  But — it  exported  $5l8  million 
worth  of  goods  to  the  Communists.  Australia  has  an  even  more  favorable  balance. 
Only  1%   of  all  Australian  imports  come  from  the  Communist  nations — while  9%   of 
Australian  exports  go  to  the  Reds.  Others  are  similiarly  favored.  .  .  . 

(A  'favorable  balance  of  trade'  is  a  'net  loss'  in  terms  of 
natural  resources,  but  it  is  'good  business.'  A  good  business- 
man will  rarely,  if  ever,  turn  down  a  profitable  venture.) 

WATER  POLLUTION 

Edmonton  Journal,  May  28,  1963,  New  York — Tiny,  single-celled  plants  are 
slowly  shrinking  the  Great  Lakes  to  puddles. 

The  green  and  brown  pond  scum  organisms  called  algae  are  filling  up  all  the 
Great  Lakes  except  Superior  with  their  carcasses,  a  Harvard  University  water 
specialist  warned  Monday. 

They  will  keep  on  doing  so,  he  said,  as  long  as  man  keeps  on  enriching  the 
lake  water  with  phosphorus  from  his  wastes  and  from  farm  fertilizer  run-off. 

Dr.  Gordon  M.  Fair,  Harvard  professor  of  sanitary  engineering,  told  a 
scientific  meeting  on  Man  and  His  Environment  that  money  and  effort  now  being 
poured  into  efforts  to  de-salt  water  would  produce  more  fresh  water  sooner  if  they 
were  diverted  to  reducing  chemical  pollution  of  lakes  and  rivers. 

A  NEED  FOR  CONSERVATION 

Long  Beach  Independent,  June  3,  1963,  Carlisle,  Pa.  (UPl) — Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  said  Sunday  the  world  is  "conquering  outer  space  and 
neglecting  the  earth  that  is  our  home." 

Udall  told  the  190th  commencement  exercises  at  Dickinson  College  that  this 
country  faces  a  "quiet  crisis"  in  conservation. 

He  said  the  causes  of  the  crisis  were  "urban  sprawl,  polluted  rivers  and 
lakes,  overuse  of  poisonous  pesticides,  disappearing  open  space,  a  vanishing  shore 
line  and  the  threatened  extinction  of  this  country's  wild  life." 

The  public  easily  tolerates  imbalance  of  land  use  and  shrugs  off  new  forms  of 
erosion  with  a  "let  science  fix  it  tomorrow"  attitude,  he  said. 

FOOD  FOR  CANNON 

Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix,  June  7,  1963,  Washington  (AP) — Man,  the  conqueror  of 
lions  and  tigers,  the  emerging  victor  over  bacteria,  has  nearly  stripped  his  planet 
of  major  enemies  save  one:  Himself. 

British  historian  Arnold  Toynbee  gave  this  picture  Wednesday  to  the  World 
Food  Congress,  convened  to  devise  a  global  strategy  to  free  mankind  from  hunger. 

In  man's  own  pervisity,  Toynbee  said,  he  may  overpopulate  his  earth  and  lead 
himself  to  famine  and  war. 

"Thus  man  has  rescued  himself  from  the  fate  of  being  food  for  tigers  but  has 
subjected  himself  to  the  far  more  devastating  fate  of  being  food  for  cannon  and 
for  atomic  weapons.  This  has  been  a  most  unprofitable  exchange." 
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"The  human  race's  prospects  for  survival  were  considerably  better  when  we  were 
defenceless  against  tigers  than  they  are  today,  when  Xtre  have  become  defenceless 
against  ourselves." 

Toynbee  blamed  what  he  called  "an  irrational  and  immoral  resistance"  to 
acting  on  human  faculties  of  reason  and  conscience. 

Breeding  at  maximum  rate  would  undo  the  victories  over  disease  and  war  and 
"would  defeat  us  by  delivering  us  into  the  hands  of  famine  and  inviting  famine  to 
bring  war  and  pestilence  back  in  its  train." 

NEW  COMPUTER  USES 

Wall  Street  Journal,  May  27,  1963 — .  .  .Up  to  now  computers  have  handled  most- 
ly routine  clerical,  inventory  and  accounting  jobs.  But  increasingly  the  machines 
are  being  given  considerably  more  complicated  assignments  in  such  far-ranging 
fields  as  market  analysis,  crime  identification,  college  admissions  and  even  water 
control.  .  .  . 

.  .  .As  computer  makers  battle  for  these  new  markets,  success  is  turning  less 
on  machine  capabilities — differences  between  manufacturers  are  narrowing  rapidly — 
and  more  on  the  proficiency  of  systems  engineers  or  analysts,  whose  job  it  is  to 
ferret  out  and  exploit  the  new  applications. 

There  are  38,000  systems  analysts  in  the  computer  industry  today,  according 
to  John  Diebold  &  Associates,  a  New  York  firm  specializing  in  management  services. 
Diebold  predicts  that,  at  the  industry's  present  growth  rate,  there  will  be  75,000 
systems  people  by  1968. 

The  shift  in  emphasis  from  the  computers  themselves  to  their  applications  is 
reflected  in  the  manufacturers'  staffs  and  budgets.  Last  year  Radio  Corp.  of 
America  increased  its  outlay  to  search  for  new  computer  uses  by  $0%   while  cutting 
funds  for  development  of  machinery  by  about  20$,  Both  Sperry  Rand  Corp.'s  UNIVAC 
division  and  Burroughs  Corp.  report  they  have  tripled  their  systems  personnel  in 
the  past  five  years.  UNIVAC  adds  that  it  has  increased  its  applications  and 
marketing  budget  by  well  over  300$  in  the  same  period. 

"It  used  to  be  that  all  you  had  to  do  was  spend  a  million  dollars  more  than 
your  competitor  on  machinery  and  design  to  stay  ahead  of  the  game,"  comments  Owen 
Gardiner,  vice  president  of  National  Cash  Register  Corp.   "Now  all  that  has 
changed."  National  Cash  Register  boosted  its  1962  outlay  for  finding  new  computer 
uses  by  k.0%   from  1961,  while  the  budget  for  all  data  processing  operations  rose 
only  1$%,      "All  that  engineering  and  equipment  doesn't  mean  a  thing  unless  you 
have  people  able  to  understand  and  interpret  it  in  terms  of  the  customer's  needs," 
Mr.  Gardiner  asserts. 

Some  systems  engineering  projects,  such  as  a  rewiring  job  to  change  the  format 
of  a  computer-printed  report,  may  take  only  a  few  minutes.  But  other  projects 
might  take  weeks  or  months— a  few  have  taken  years — and  involve  anywhere  from  one 
to  scores  of  systems  analysts.  .  .  . 

'WANKEL  ENGINE'  BEING  INTRODUCED  IN  SMALL  AUTO 

Edmonton  Journal,  June  3,  1963,  Bonn — A  West  German  automaker  is  ready  to 
introduce  the  revolutionary  Wankel  Engine  this  fall. 

The  Stuttgart  firm  of  NSU  is  installing  the  new  engine  in  a  coupe  version  of 
its  Sport  Prinz. 

The  firm  reports  that  the  revolutionary  engine  is  ready  for  commercial  test- 
ing. NSU  will  equip  several  thousand  of  its  Sport  Prinz  models  for  distribution 
to  selective  markets. 

About  1,000  cars  will  be  distributed  in  European  countries,  including  Britain. 

The  remainder  will  be  sent  to  export  markets,  some  50  earmarked  for  the  U.S. 
and  Canada. 
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The  Wankel  engine  (named  for  its  inventor,  Dr.  Felix  Wankel)  replaces  the 
traditional  up-and-down  pistons  with  a  rotor  which  revolves  in  an  oval  combustion 
chamber. 

A  Wankel  engine  can  operate  up  to  speeds  of  12,000  rpm.  It  has  the  advantages 
of  compact  size,  low  weight  and  velvet  smoothness  since  there  are  no  reciprocating 
parts. 
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COMMENTS  ON  THE  NEWS 
THE  COVER-UP  STORY 

Britain  provides  the  locale  for  the  big  scandal  of  the  season,  a  trivial 
mundane  affair  in  itself  but  an  excellent  divice  for  misdirecting  public  attention 
from  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  —  or,  rather,  from  what  is  not  being  done  that 
needs  to  be  done. 

The  European  economy  is  alleged  to  be  in  a  state  of  recovery,  but  that  is 
deceptive.  Truly,  the  upper  levels  of  the  economic  pyramid  display  a  certain 
synthetic  glitter.  But  poverty,  overpopulation,  and  unemployment  are  the  prevail- 
ing harassment s  of  the  unfortunate  majority. 

Sexuality  in  the  news  is  a  form  of  vicarious  titilation  that  is  always 
effective  in  distracting  popular  attention  from  the  bigger,  more  prosaic  events 
that  basically  affect  human  destiny.  The  scandals,  while  sensational  to  those 
who  focus  their  attention  on  the  surface  of  events,  are  (except  for  a  few  who  are 
directly  involved)  inconsequential.  Even  the  main  events  of  the  past  did  not 
change  social  fundamentals;  they  were  oscillations  of  magnitude  rather  than  tempo. 
The  big  events  of  today,  effected  by  progressing  technology,  are  bringing  with 
them  fundamental  social  change.  Situations  are  developing  which  have  no  precedents 
and  for  which  there  are  no  answers  to  be  found  in  a  perusal  of  history. 

The  social  leadership  of  the  future  is  not  to  be  sought  among  the  Four  Estates 
of  the  past;  it  must  be  supplied  by  that  new  element  that  has  recently  intruded 
itself  into  social  affairs  —  Science  —  and  which  is  responsible  for  all  that  is 
new  and  different  and  which,  alone,  can  effectively  administer  the  affairs  of  man 
in  this  New  Era.  For  the  biggest  change  of  all  time,  the  answer  must  be  new  and 
unique  —  Technocracy. 

SUBVERSION  BY  SUBMERSION 

We  hear  much  of  the  few  malcontents  who  want  to  emigrate  from  East  European 
countries  to  the  'welcoming'  arms  of  the  West.  But  we  read  little  of  the  millions 
who  anxiously  await  an  opportunity  to  migrate  from  their  overpopulated  homelands 
in  Western  Europe  —  preferably  to  the  United  States  where,  it  is  rumored,  they 
can  get  rich  quick  and  live  like  gentlemen.  This  pressure  for  depatriation  of 
discontented  citizens  is  greatest  in  those  countries  which  are  dominated  by  an 
ecclesiasticism  which  forbids  population  control.  In  this  context,  it  is 
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significant  that  President  Kennedy,  R.C.,  is  seeking  to  have  our  immigration 
quotas  based  on  national  origins  abolished.  We  doubt  that  he  anticipates  thereby 
to  open  our  portals  to  a  large  influx  of  Japanese,  East  Indians,  Arabs,  and  such. 
Rather,  we  suspect  that  some  form  of  discrimination  is  covertly  being  contemplated 
(if  not  by  the  President  himself,  at  least  by  his  advisers)  in  support  of  the 
Vatican's  number  two  strategic  objective  —  capture  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

THE  UNFAIREST  ACT  OF  ALL 

The  Russians  are  committing  the  'foulest  deed'  of  which  they  are  capable  in 
the  present  context  of  world  affairs.  They  are  insisting  on  peace!  Neither  their 
friends  nor  their  adversaries  are  able  to  relish  such  a  contemptuous  deed.  The 
United  States,  particularly,  is  hard  hit  by  the  alarming  prospect  of  a  world  at 
peace.  But  we  are  trapped  in  our  own  hypocritical  snare  —  of  talking  for  peace 
and  acting  for  war  —  and,  in  the  face  of  superior  'chess  plays'  by  an  adroit 
opponent,  we  have  had  to  make  certain  concessions. 

The  American  Price  System  requires  the  stimulus  of  wars  and  the  promise  of 
wars  to  keep  its  life  blood  flowing.  Recently,  when  this  stimulus  seemed 
threatened  by  our  opposition,  the  President  made  a  desperate  tour  of  the  Cold  War 
front  in  Europe  even  though  the  oracles  indicated  that  it  was  not  a  propitious 
time  for  such  a  journey.  Still,  the  Cold  War  continued  to  flounder  in  the  face 
of  Societ  amiability.  ...  On  the  bright  side,  however,  are  the  front  page 
assurances  of  our  newspaper  editors  that:   (1)  Any  agreement  with  Russia  will  have 
to  be  ratified  by  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  is  sure  to  be  slow  and  uncertain  in 
its  response.   (The  only  thing  the  Congress  is  able  to  do  in  a  hurry  is  declare 
war.)  (2)  There  are  sizable  loopholes  in  the  present  test  ban  agreement,  such  as 
(a)  it  is  not  binding  on  non-signatory  nations;  (b)  it  does  not  apply  to  under- 
ground testing;  and  (c)  it  does  not  forbid  the  use  of  atomic  weapons  in  the  event 
of  war.   (3)  There  is  always  the  question,  how  can  we  be  sure  the  Russians  are 
sincere?  (The  implication  here,  no  doubt,  is  that  we  should  sign  the  agreement 
with  our  fingers  crossed,  too.) 

The  Chinese  do  not  accept  the  Russian  plot  of  peaceful  coexistence  with 
delight,  either.  It  seems  they  still  look  forward  to  social  change  through  a 
forceful  'turn  over'  of  the  old  regime.  This,  among  other  differences,  has 
caused  a  state  of  peevishness  to  develop  between  the  two  great  powers  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere. 

MISCELLANEOUS  COMMENTS  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  more  bellicose  elements  of  pro-Negro  integrationists  continue  to  force 
the  issue  of  'civil  rights*  through  acts  of  violence  and  near  violence  in  the 
streets.  This  procedure  may  have  limited  tactical  successes  in  certain  local 
areas;  but,  strategically,  it  is  a  dangerous  practice.  Only  under  special  cir- 
cumstances (none  of  which  are  now  favorable  for  the  Negro)  can  a  minority  force 
its  will  upon  the  majority  by  taking  aggressive  action  against  the  majority.  .  .  . 
One  factor  favoring  integration  at  this  time  is  the  opportunistic  scramble  of 
politicans  of  the  North  to  get  on  the  Civil  Rights  bandwagon  in  the  belief  that 
their  political  fortunes  lie  in  that  direction.  .  .  .  Many  Negroes  are  learning 
that  there  are  more  things  they  can't  do  because  of  economic  limitations  than 
because  of  their  skin  color,  a  circumstance  that  afflicts  White  folks  also.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  rumor  that  Bobby  Kennedy  is  not  really  sincere  about  his  support  of 
integration  —  he  has  eight  (or  is  it  nine,  now?)  children  and  not  one  of  them 
is  colored. 

—  Techno  Critic 
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NO  'PRICE  SYSTEM'  SOLUTION 

Congressional  Record,  July  1,  1963,  pg.  Al;l68 — It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  jobs-and-training  crisis  that  now,  like  a  bursting  dam,  threatens  to  engulf 
the  economy  and  nullify  the  administration's  new  attack  on  racial  discrimination. 

The  crisis  has  2  main  parts:  The  implacable  toll  of  automation  and  tech- 
nology, which  in  the  1960's  alone  will  affect  no  fewer  than  22  million  jobs,  and 
the  sudden  maturing  of  the  record  postwar  crop  of  babies,  now  entering  the  labor 
force  in  unprecedented  numbers. 

A  simple  statistic  tells  the  story.  To  stay  even,  an  average  of  300,000  new 
jobs  must  be  found  every  month,  but  the  number  of  new  jobs  opening  up  in  today's 
economy  is  far,  far  less. 

Thus  the  job  gap  is  steadily  getting  worse.  .  .  . 

Today  the  pick  and  shovel  are  as  out  of  date  as  the  old-fashioned  elevator— 
and  in  New  York  alone  more  than  U5,000  elevator  operators  are  said  to  have  lost 
their  jobs  to  the  pushbutton. 

In  the  last  3  years,  total  employment  went  up  by  2.5  million,  but  jobs  for 
unskilled  workers  suffered  an  absolute  decline  of  200,000.  An  additional  300,000 
farm  jobs  also  dissapeared.  .  .  . 

The  job  crisis  is  as  "frightening"  (to  quote  Under  Secretary  of  Labor  John 
F.  Henning)  as  it  was  in  January,  1961,  if  not  more  so.  It  has  not  really  begun 
to  be  solved.  Indeed,  it  may  not  be  soluble  at  all. 

FHA  STUCK  WITH  U5,000  HOUSES 

Wall  Street  Journal,  July  1,  1963,  Washington — .  .  .The  Federal  Housing 
Administration  is  struggling  harder  against  its  most  pressing  trouble:  A  glut  of 
nearly  14.5,000  houses,  mostly  vacant,  on  which  buyer-borrowers  have  defaulted  and 
left  Uncle  Sam  in  possession.  To  help  unload  the  lot,  officials  are  planning 
splashy  advertising  campaigns.  They're  enlisting  many  more  real  estate  agents  in 
the  selling  effort  and  they're  trying  to  get  private  lenders  to  finance  purchases 
of  these  problem  houses,  rather  than  handling  the  chore  themselves. 

VACANT  OFFICE  SPACE 

Wall  Street  Journal,  June  27,  1963 — About  2.7  million  square  feet  of  new 
office  space  is  under  construction  in  Chicago,  more  than  half  as  much  as  was 
added  from  I9I4.6  through  1962.   "From  the  renting  standpoint,  this  is  the  worst 
situation  Chicago  has  seen  in  20  or  25  years,"  says  one  rental  agent.  Boston 
builders  will  add  2  million  square  feet  of  office  space  by  1965.  A  surplus  of 
space  in  Houston  has  raised  the  vacancy  rate  there  to  18%   from  6%   in  the  past 
year,  Houston  real  estate  men  say. 

New  York  rental  agents  report  their  business  has  picked  up  in  recent  months, 
but  15$  of  the  space  in  16  new  Manhattan  skyscrapers  ready  for  occupancy  hasn't 
been  rented.  Seeking  tenants,  operators  of  new  buildings  in  several  cities  offer 
such  concessions  as  moving  expenses,  free  decorating  services  and  assumption  of 
existing  leases.  Some  older  buildings  retaliate  by  remodeling  and  shaving  rents. 

IMPORTED  MUSHROOMS  THREATEN  U.S.  GROWERS 

California  Farmer,  July  6,  1963 — Unless  mushroom  imports  from  Formosa  are 
stopped  or  limited,  the  mushroom  industry  in  the  United  States,  which  employs  some 
10,000  persons,  is  headed  for  the  rocks. 

The  business  in  Formosa  is  booming — a  tremendous  success  story  for  foreign 
aid  (Time  Magazine,  March  8).  Canned  mushroom  imports  from  Formosa  to  the  U.S. 
jumped  from  none,  prior  to  1961  to  679,707  pounds.  In  the  11-month  period  from 
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January  until  November,  1962,  we  imported  6,329,859  pounds  from  Formosa,  valued 
at  $3,01*1,000.  There's  nothing  in  sight  to  stop  further  increases. 

The  U.S.  provided  $1,693,61*3  to  assist  Formosa  farmers  in  developing  standards 
and  procedures  in  canning  mushrooms  and  to  establish  sanitary  practices  in 
producing,  harvesting  and  marketing,  plus  $109,300  for  research  on  strain 
selections. 

Formosa's  cost  of  production  is  about  6  to  7  cents  a  pound.  Our  costs  are 
25  to  30  cents  a  pound,  according  to  Dr.  Leon  R.  Kneebone,  Pennsylvania  State 
University. 

The  U.S.  is  supplying  cans  to  Formosa  at  half  the  cost  in  America.  Labor 
costs  35  cents  a  day  to  $20  a  month. 

The  result  is  that  Formosa  mushroom  growers  are  extremely  prosperous. 
Literally  thousands  more  would  like  to  be  growers.  The  potential  there  is 
described  as  fantastic  and  unlimited.  They  are  laying  down  canned  mushrooms  on 
the  eastern  seaboard,  $1*  a  case  below  production  costs  here  and  the  quality  is 
good. 

This  is  producing  chaos  in  our  industry  and  the  probability  of  widespread 
financial  collapse.  Big  growers  on  the  East  Coast,  without  a  canning  market,  are 
dumping  20-ton  loads  of  fresh  mushrooms  on  the  West  Coast,  via  air  freight. 

How  long  can  we  absorb  that  on  a  limited  market  without  falling  apart? 

In  1961-62,  165.7  million  pounds  were  produced  in  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

DATE  GROWERS  MOVE  TOWARD  MECHANIZATION,  NON-CULTIVATION 

California  Farmer,  July  6,  1963 — Indio  date  producers  are  progressing  rapidly 
with  mechanical  harvest  and  toward  non-cultivation. 

Research  on  mechanical  harvest  was  started  in  the  fall  of  1961,  by  USDA  and 
University  of  California  personnel,  but  even  without  conclusions  of  the  results, 
growers  mechanically  harvested  1^-  million  pounds  of  fruit  last  year.  This  we 
learned  at  the  recent  l*9'th  Annual  Date  Institute,  Indio. 

Since  dates  were  first  started  in  Indio  in  1900,  there  has  been  no  change  in 
the  method  of  harvest  except  to  reduce  the  number  of  pickings  from  eight  or  nine 
to  two  or  three.  Men  climbed  the  trees,  picked  the  fruit  and  carried  it  to  the 
ground. 

The  many  other  operations  were  done  in  the  same  laborious  way — pollinating 
every  seven  days,  dethorning,  pruning,  thinning,  covering  the  bunches  with  paper 
for  protection  and  the  application  of  insecticides. 

Palm  trees  have  one  distinct  characteristic 5  the  work  must  be  done  at  the 
top  of  the  tree,  often  1*0  feet  above  the  ground.  Previous  attempts  to  mechanize 
or  shorten  the  job  of  lifting  and  lowering  the  worker  have  not  been  very  success- 
ful. 

The  principal  one,  devised  several  years  ago,  was  a  straight  down  the  row 
double  hydraulic  platform  called  a  Palm  Tower.  That  is,  two  hinged  platforms  or 
catwalks  on  each  side,  carrying  a  total  of  four  men  on  each  side,  eight  men  alto- 
gether, raised  the  men  to  working  levels.  The  catwalks  i^ere  hinged  to  swing 
inward  so  laborers  could  work  around  the  tree.   Fruit  was  lowered  by  rope. 

Men  were  required  to  move  the  cumbersome  rig  forward,  lift  and  lower  the 
platform  and  handle  fruit  on  the  ground.  The  net  result  was  that  someone  was 
always  waiting  on  someone  else  and  moving  from  grove  to  grove  was  not  easy. 

As  we  recall,  two  or  three  of  these  machines  were  built,  but  after  a  short 
period  of  use  were  put  in  the  fence  corner. 

A  new  technique  of  "once-over  harvest"  which  involves  cutting  the  entire 
bunch  and  shaking  all  the  fruit  off  with  mechanical  shakers,  at  a  central  location, 
has  brought  the  Palm  Tower  machines  out  of  hiding  again.  This  is  one  method 
being  tried. 

Another  machine  tried  is  the  Barton  Tower.  It  is  self-propelled  and  lifts 
one  man  into  working  position.  Whole  bunches  are  cut,  dropped  in  a  basket,  dumped 
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in  a  trailer  and  hauled  to  a  central  place  for  fruit  removal  by  shaking.  This  is 
about  three  times  as  fast  as  the  hydraulic  Palm  Tower,  time  studies  have  shown, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  man  on  the  ground  who  is  driving  and  pointing  the 
worker  must  reposition  the  man  above  to  reach  both  sides  of  the  tree. 

A  third  machine,  using  the  hydraulic  arm  and  a  basket,  tried  mechanical 
shaking  of  the  bunches  on  the  tree,  by  hand  equipment.  Fruit  thus  harvested  was 
dumped  in  a  trailer  and  hauled  directly  to  the  packing  shed.  On-tree  shaking 
slows  the  process  of  picking  as  currently  done.  However,  this  will  be  the  subject 
of  more  research  next  year. 

Perhaps  the  ultimate  equipment  will  be  a  combination  of  all  three  methods,  it 
was  suggested.  .  .  . 

.  .  .Another  radical  departure  from  custom  in  date  culture  is  a  program  for 
non-cultivation.  B.T.  Laflin  discussed  this  program  and  its  relation  to  gnat 
control. 

He  said  gnats  do  not  breed  in  non-cultivated  fields.  They  require  decaying 
vegetable  matter  in  worked  soil. 

Weed  oils  are  used  to  control  vegetative  growth  and  it  is  now  being  applied 
by  the  Mosquito  Abatement  District  which  is  also  charged  with  gnat  control  and 
formerly  applied  great  quantities  of  aldrin  and  DDT  to  cultivated  areas  as  a  con- 
trol. The  district  applies  the  oil  the  first  year,  which  is  the  most  expensive 
period.  Growers  continue  the  program  thereafter.  .  .  . 

MECHANICAL  LETTUCE  PICKER 

California  Farmer,  July  6,  1963 — A  machine  that  may  revolutionize  lettuce 
harvest  is  within  two  years  of  going  into  the  fields.  It  will  select  and  pick 
lettuce  like  men — only  faster  and  more  economically. 

The  machine  is  the  brainchild  of  Dr.  Kenneth  K.  Barnes,  head  of  the  University 
of  Arizona  Agricultural  Engineering  Department,  and  Billie  L.  Harriott,  U.  of  A. 
College  of  Agriculture  engineer. 

Labor  is  a  major  problem  in  the  lettuce-producing  industry,  accounting,  along 
with  packaging,  for  20  per  cent  of  the  production  cost  of  a  head  of  lettuce. 
Since  heads  of  lettuce  do  not  all  mature  at  the  same  time,  from  two  to  four 
harvests  are  necessary. 

Like  a  hand-picker,  the  machine  must  distinguish  between  the  mature  and 
immature  heads  of  lettuce,  harvest  the  mature  heads  and  leave  the  rest  undamaged 
for  future  harvesting. 

The  machine,  when  completed,  will  be  able  to  do  these  things,  said  Barnes 
and  Harriott.  .  .  . 

.  .  .The  machine  is  expected  to  have  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  lettuce 
industry,  which  produces  more  than  200,000  acres  annually  in  the  United  States. 
Nearly  90  per  cent  of  this  $1^0  million  crop  is  harvested  in  the  Southwest  and 
shipped  all  over  the  country. 

The  present  one-row  experimental  machine  is  tractor-mounted.  Robot-like 
arms  with  roller-fingered  hands  go  down  the  row  "feeling"  the  lettuce  heads. 

When  they  "feel"  a  mature  head  of  lettuce  the  signal  is  transmitted  to  the 
cutter  and  a  series  of  shovel-like  blades  scoop  down  and  grab  the  heads.  Eventual- 
ly, the  machine  will  be  designed  to  pick  four  rows  simultaneously. 

A  conveyor  belt,  still  in  development,  carries  the  lettuce  heads  to  a 
container. 

ROCK  PICKER 

Edmonton  Journal,  July  17,  1963— Farmers!  Does  ycur  back  ache?  Do  you  lie 
awake  nights  writhing  in  pain?  Do  you  suffer  from  the  pains  of  rock-picking? 
If  you  do,  Klondike  Days  may  have  just  the  solution. 
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The  days  of  picking  rocks  by  hand  are  no  more.  Science  has  stepped  in  to 
again  alleviate  the  lot  of  the  working  man. 

Come  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Exhibition  Grounds j  you'll  see  what  is 
meant. 

There  you  can  see  a  mechanical  rock-picker,  tractor-towed,  that  will  pick  up 
every  stone  in  your  field  as  you  drive,  and  deposit  them  in  a  tidy  pile  anywhere 
you  choose. 

If  you  live  in  northern  Alberta's  "rock  belt,"  from  Stettler  northeast  to 
St.  Paul,  it'd  be  just  the  thing  for  you.  And  all  it  costs  is  $900.  .  .  , 

HARNESSING  OF  TIDES  FOR  ELECTRICITY 

The  Milwaukee  Journal,  July  16,  1963,  Washington,  D.C.  (AP) — President 
Kennedy  was  urged  Monday  to  back  a  one  billion  dollar  bid  for  realization  of  one 
of  modern  man's  dreams — harnessing  of  the  ocean  tides  to  produce  electrical  power. 

A  report  from  the  interior  department  recommended  that  the  effort  be  made  at 
Passamaquoddy  bay  on  the  United  States-Canadian  border  between  Main  and  New 
Brunswick. 

A  special  departmental  committee,  set  up  in  1961  at  Mr.  Kennedy's  request, 
described  the  project  as  economically  feasible.  The  idea  has  been  kicking  around 
for  1|0  years. 

Interior  Secretary  Udall  sent  the  report  to  Mr.  Kennedy  and  urged  that  it  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  early  authorization  for  the  United  States  army  corps  of  engin- 
eers to  build  the  project.  The  interior  department  would  market  the  electric 
energy. 

Construction  would  be  done  in  three  stages,  and  it  possibly  would  be  a 
decade  or  more  before  it  was  finished. 

Udall  said  at  a  news  conference  that  the  United  States  would  finance  the 
whole  project  with  Canada  paying  for  any  power  it  receives. 

The  secretary  said  agreeable  preliminary  discussions  had  been  held  with  the 
Canadians  and  that  he  saw  no  obstacles  which  would  prevent  reaching  an  inter- 
governmental agreement  so  legislation  could  be  presented  to  congress  next  spring. 

The  entire  project  would  provide  one  million  kilowatts  of  peaking  power  for 
only  one  hour  a  day,  to  meet  the  heavy  5  to  6  p.m.  peak  loads  of  the  New  England 
states  and  the  maritime  provinces  of  Canada. 

It  would  involve  seven  and  one-half  miles  of  ocean  dams  at  various  places. 

The  report  said:   "The  greatest  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  in  the  xrorld 
occur  in  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  on  the  Nova  Scotia  coast,  where  tides  as 
high  as  1±0  to  5>0  feet  occur. 

Passamaquoddy  is  a  bay  of  about  110  square  miles  off  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Here 
tidal  range  varies  from  a  maximum  of  26  feet  to  a  minimum  of  12.7  feet,  with  an 
average  tidal  range  of  18.1  feet." 

The  plan  calls  for  two  storage  pools — Passamaquoddy  bay  trapping  the  incoming 
tide  waters  and  providing  the  high  storage  pool  for  water  to  be  dropped  through 
turbines  into  the  low  pool  to  be  formed  by  the  adjacent  Cobscook  bay. 

It  calls  also  for  hydroelectric  development  of  the  upper  St.  John  river  which 
would  be  the  first  construction. 

Transmission  circuits  would  be  built  from  Passamaquoddy  to  Boston.  .  . 

'LOOK  MA— NO  HANDS' 

Federation  News,  July  20,  1963 — One  man  supervises  the  removal  of  ij.,000  tons 
of  coal  from  a  coal  mine  each  eight  hours — and  he  doesn't  even  touch  a  lump  or 
get  his  hands  dirty.  This  is  an  example  of  how  automation  has  changed  one  of 
America's  basic  industries.  An  account  of  the  "new  breed  of  coal  miner"  is 
carried  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  in  an  article  by  Robert  Dietsch. 
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He  follows  the  activities  of  li7-year-old  Paul  E.  Knepp,  a  veteran  coal  miner, 
who,  five  days  a  week,  rides  an  elevator  £00  feet  into  the  earth  to  reach  his  job 
in  the  coal  mine. 

Knepp  spends  the  day  Thatching  television  —  monitoring  a  battery  of  four 
cameras  which  keep  tab  on  the  removal  of  the  coal.  In  another  unique  feature,  the 
coal  is  moved  to  the  mine  t5.pple  not  by  traditional  narrow-gauge  railroad  but  by 
nine  and  one  half  miles  of  conveyor  belts. 

The  closed  circuit  TV  system  and  the  conveyor  belt  illustrate  the  strides 
made  in  recent  years  by  the  coal  industry.  .  .  . 

.  .  .Employment  never  will  return  to  pre-World  War  II  levels.  The  job  total 
has  been  reduced  i|.00  per  cent  since  Mr.  Knepp  began  working  as  an  outside  mine 
laborer  in  1937.  .  .  . 

BRITAIN  DEMONSTRATES  REMOTE  CONTROL  MINER 

Edmonton  Journal,  July  13,  1963 — Two  coal  faces  at  pits  in  the  East  Midlands 
of  England  are  now  being  operated  entirely  by  remote  control. 

Each  is  being  "worked"  by  one  man,  who,  sitting  at  a  console,  is  moving  coal 
at  a  rate  of  up  to  four  tons  a  minute. 

At  a  demonstration  at  Ormonde  Colliery,  Langley  Mill,  Derbyshire,  the 
achievement  was  hailed  as  a  "first"  for  the  National  Coal  Board  in  the  trend 
towards  automatic  mining.  No  other  country,  it  was  stated,  could  show  such  pro- 
gress, on  such  a  scale,  in  the  "manless"  operation  of  long-wall  coal  faces. 

Elements  of  each  of  the  installations,  equipment  for  which  was  supplied  by 
two  British  firms,  included  a  self-steering  power  loader-shearer,  automatic, 
self-advancing  roof  supports,  means  of  removing  fine  coal  that  xrould  obstruct  the 
advance  of  the  conveyor,  and  means  of  stopping  the  machinery  in  an  emergency. 

The  power  loader-shearer  works  its  way  along  the  face,  shearing  off  coal  with 
its  cutting  drum,  and  as  it  returns  to  load  the  coal  with  its  plough  the  electric- 
ally-operated, hydraulic -powered  supports  push  over  the  conveyor  soon  after  it  has 
passed.  The  powered  supports  then  move  forward  in  sequence  to  support  the  roof 
ready  for  the  next  cut  of  coal. 

The  installations,  which  at  the  moment  are  experimental,  began  operating  in 
March,  and  since  then  more  than  100  cuts  have  been  taken  from  each  face,  yielding 
about  60,000  tons  of  coal.  .  .  . 

WOMEN  NOW  THIRD  OF  WORK  FORCE 

Labor  Herald,  June  28,  1963 — The  percentage  of  the  national  work  force 
composed  of  women  continues  to  increase,  according  to  latest  Census  Department 
statistics.  The  increase  has  been  continuous  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The 
number  of  employed  women  nearly  doubled  between  I9I4O  and  i960  as  it  rose  from 
11,178,000  to  21,172,000.  Women  now  constitute  about  a  third  of  the  total  work 
force  rather  than  the  fourth  they  represented  in  19l|0.  .  .  . 

PRESS  TO  DOUBLE  OUTPUT 

Los  Angeles  Times,  July  21,  1963 — A  fully  automatic  1,500-ton  extrusion  press 
recently  shipped  by  Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton  Corp.  is  expected  to  double  the  produc- 
tion capacity  of  Vanmar  Corp.,  Monterey  Park,  a  manufacturer  of  aluminum  windows 
and  a  variety  of  extruded  shapes. 

ELECTRONIC  JUDGING 

Edmonton  Journal,  June  26,  1963,  Winnipeg  (CP) — The  electronics  age  came  to 
Canadian  livestock  judging  at  the  livestock  show  of  the  Red  River  Exibition. 
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For  the  first  time  in  Canada,  an  electronic  computer  helped  the  judges  decide 
which  were  the  superior  animals,  and  in  one  case  caused  the  judge,  Tom  Scott  of 
Ninga,  Man.,  to  reverse  himself. 

The  machine,  operated  by  Don  Wideman,  a  geneticist  from  the  Southwest  Agri- 
cultural Institute  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  is  used  to  determine  the  meat  and  fat 
patterns  inside  the  live  animal. 

INCREASE  IN  U.S.  CRIME 

Edmonton  Journal,  July  19,  1963,  Washington — Crime  throughout  the  United 
States  is  increasing  at  a  disturbing  rate,  the  annual  crime  report  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI)  showed  Thursday. 

The  report,  based  on  crimes  reported  to  local  police  and  then  by  them  to  the 
FBI,  showed  that  crime  in  general  was  up  six  per  cent  in  1962  over  196 1.  Every 
category  of  major  crime,  with  the  exception  of  murder,  showed  a  substantial 
increase.  In  the  past  five  years,  the  report  said,  crime  has  increased  four  times 
faster  than  population. 

The  greatest  increase  in  arrests,  the  FBI  said,  came  among  those  under  18 
years  of  age.  Arrests  in  that  age  group  were  up  nine  per  cent.  In  fact,  more 
than  half  the  arrests  made  in  cities  over  2,500  population  for  burglaries,  thefts 
and  auto  thefts  were  of  persons  under  18. 

The  FBI  report  calculating  crime  rate  on  the  basis  of  number  of  crimes  per 
100,000  residents,  listed  Reno,  Las  Vegas,  Los  Angeles,  Miami  and  Phoenix  as 
having  the  highest  number  of  crimes  committed  per  resident. 
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COMMENTS  ON  THE  NEWS 
TECHNOLOGY  IS  COLOR-BLIND 

Much  of  the  agitation  among  civil  rights  proponents  deals  with  the  question 
of  equality  of  job  opportunities  for  the  racial  minorities  of  the  country.  Where 
a  job  of  work  is  being  done  with  human  employees,  there  are  only  two  essential 
qualifications  to  consider;  one,  functional  capability  and,  two,  social  compati- 
bility. Compared  to  these,  matters  of  race,  philosophical  beliefs,  sex,  and  age 
are  insignificant.  In  a  functional  assignment,  one  must  be  able  to  do  the  work 
and  be  able  to  get  along  with  others  on  the  job. 

In  North  America,  today,  the  issue  of  job  opportunity  for  any  group  is 
becoming  obsolete.  Human  employment,  as  such,  is  a  receding  requirement  of  our 
social  operations.  Technological  devices  are  taking  over  the  work  of  the  society 
at  an  accelerating  rate,  not  only  in  industry  but  in  offices,  in  the  services,  and 
in  housekeeping.  Technology  is  indifferent  to  the  race,  philosophy,  sex,  or 
saniority  of  the  employees  it  supplants.  Technology  is  without  morals  or  emotions; 
its  only  concern  is  function.  And  in  a  job  of  work,  function  is  all  that  is 
really  important. 

As  for  the  welfare  of  the  human  components  of  our  society,  employment  at  job3 
has-been  significant  because,  until  just  recently,  that  wa3  about  the  only  way 
available  to  get  work  done.  In  order  to  persuade  people  to  do  the  work  that  * 
society  required,  methods  of  incentive  and  punishment  were  instituted.  The  pay- 
ment of  wages  was  one  form  of  incentive  used  for  persuading  people  to  do  work  that 
would  not  otherwise  interest  them.  Working  at  jobs  is  not  a  requirement  of  life 
or  welfare  in  any  biological  sense;  it  is  only  a  social  tradition  derived  from 
centuries  of  scarcity,  human  toil,  and  limited  know-how.  What  is  essential  to 
life  and  welfare  is  ready  access  to  the  goods  and  services  which  are  needed  to 
maintain  them.  In  summary,  what  the  human  beings  of  North  America  need  are  not 
jobs ^ but  incomes.  The  prattle  about  people  needing  jobs  to  maintain  composure 
and  interest  in  life  is  pure  propaganda  inherited  from  an  age  of  scarcity  and  toil. 

Technocracy  is  not  concerned  with  providing  jobs  for  human  beings;  it  has  no 
stake  in  human  toil.  However,  Technocracy  is  very  much  concerned  with  providing 
adequate  goods  and  services  for  every  member  of  the  population  on  an  equitable 
basis,  regardless  of  ability  to  function,  circumstance  of  birth,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude.  Technocracy  is  the  social  design  for  providing  the  popula- 
tion of  an  operational  area  with  abundance,  security,  and  freedom  from  toil. 
Hence,  do  not  ask  Technocrats  to  take  sides  in  the  controversies  of  the  Price 
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System,  such  as  job  opportunities  for  this  group  or  that.  The  real  social  issue 
of  this  Continent  is  much  bigger  and  more  modern  than  any  of  these. 

LOSING  FRIENDS  AND  ALIENATING  PEOPLE 

There  are  few-  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world  that  Americans  can  regard  as 
friendly  to  the  policies  and  actions  of  their  country.  American  policy  tends 
strongly  to  favor  the  dominant  predatory  interests  in  the  realm  of  commerce.  Such 
a  policy  works  hardship  and  misery  on  far  too  many  people  of  other  lands,  for 
predation  requires  victims.  The  people  of  'backward1  nations  are  kept  in  a  state 
of  poverty,  ignorance,  and  backwardness  that  Americans  may  live  wastefully, 
extravagantly,  and  selfishly.  When  some  seven  per  cent  of  the  world's  people 
consume  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  basic  mineral  resources  of  the  world,  then 
talk  of  raising  that  percentage  to  seventy-five  or  more,  they  cannot  in  good  faith 
claim  to  be  Good  Neighbors.  It  is  too  much  like  the  coyote  seeking  a  Good 
Neighbor  relationship  with  a  flock  of  sheep,  requesting  only  that  he  be  permitted 
to  feed  on  the  lambs  of  the  flock. 

America's  foreign  policy  in  southeast  Asia,  among  other  places,  has  been  of 
this  order.  There,  we  have  specialized  on  maintaining  the  foulest  sort  of  tyrants 
in  power  —  those  who  were  hated  by  their  people,  with  good  cause,  for  the  misery 
and  death  which  they  perpetrated  on  them.  Those  tyrants  have  been  upheld  and 
supported  by  the  reactionary  regimes  holding  power  in  the  United  States  to  stymie 
historic  trends  and  to  suppress  social  advancement  of  the  Asian  people.  Thus,  the 
record  of  the  United  States  in  sougheast  Asia  is  stained  with  such  blots  as  Chiang 
Kai-shek  in  China,  Syngman  Rhee  in  Korea,  Ramon  Magsaysay  in  the  Philippines,  and 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem  in  South  Vietnam.  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  Syngman  Rhee  have  been 
repudiated  and  expelled  by  their  people  and  both  have  found  shelter  under  the  wing 
of  the  Bald  Eagle*  Magsaysay  died  in  an  airplane  crash  and  his  death  was  deeply 
mourned  in  Washington?  Diem  is  detested  and  reviled  by  the  big  majority  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  while  the  U.S.A.  contributes  a  million  dollars  a  day  to 
hold  his  regime  in  power,  not  counting  incidental  expenses. 

In  spite  of  American  policy  in  Asia,  the  tyrants  of  the  far  right  are  losing 
out  and  the  people  are  forcing  the  issue  of  their  liberation  with  help  from  the 
left.  It  is  a  costly  and  bloody  fight  that  the  people  are  waging  for  the  status 
of  citizenship  and  equitable  economic  opportunity.  Because  of  the  policies  and 
actions  of  the  U.S.,  that  fight  is  made  far  more  bloody  and  difficult  than  it 
otherwise  would  be. 

The  social  problem  of  Asia  must  be  resolved  by  Asians  in  Asia.  The  problem 
of  Africa  must  be  resolved  by  Africans  in  Africa.  And  the  problem  of  North 
America  must  be  resolved  by  North  Americans  on  this  Continent.  The  problem  of 
each  area  and  its  solution  are  peculiar  to  that  area.  While  socialism  may  be 
sufficiently  advanced  for  Asia  and  Africa  at  this  stage  of  their  technological 
development,  it  cannot  resolve  the  peculiar  problem  of  North  America.  We  shall 
only  lose  friends  and  alienate  people  by  opposing  socialism  in  those  areas  where 
it  represents  a  marked  social  advancement  over  the  status  quo.  Although  we  may 
recognize  that  socialism  may  be  suitable  to  certain  other  areas  of  the  world  — 
those  still  plagued  with  scarcity  —  we  cannot  consider  it  as  an  adequate  design 
for  the  social  operations  of  an  area  of  abundance.  Only  Technocracy  provides  that 
design. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  DEBT  AND  TAXATION 

An  interesting  trend  of  the  past  three  decades  has  been  the  steep  rise  in 
the  administrative  costs  of  government  —  federal,  state,  and  municipal.  World 
War  II  served  to  expedite  a  trend  which  was  already  in  progress  before  the  war 
started  and  which  has  continued  at  an  increasing  rate  since  the  war.  The  high 
cost  of  political  administration  is  met  with  taxation  and  debt  creation.  Debt 
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creation  is  much  the  more  popular  of  the  two,  both  among  the  taxpayers  and  the 
financial  investors,  and  money  derived  from  debt  is  just  as  spendable  as  that 
derived  from  taxation.  However,  the  creation  of  debt  is  complicated  by  technical 
procedures.  Before  debt  can  be  created,  debt  certificates  must  be  issued,  then 
either  sold  or  used  to  pay  off  financial  obligations  and  previous  debts.  Such 
debt  certificates  must  be  validated  by  evidence  of  ability  to  redeem  at  some 
future  date.  Hence,  taxation  must  be  imposed  on  the  people  in  one  form  or  another 
to  prove  that  there  is  enough  governmental  income  to  service  the  debts.  In 
support  of  a  policy  of  taxation,  fear  propaganda  in  the  form  of  threatened  bank- 
ruptcy of  government  institutions  is  promulgated. 

New  York  city,  for  example,  had  a  budget  of  a  fraction  of  a  billion  dollars 
during  the  war;  this  year,  it  has  a  budget  of  three  billion  dollars.  Tax 
assessments  have  gone  up  proportionately,  and  the  city  administrators  are  always 
on  the  lookout  for  new  ways  of  imposing  taxes  and  fees  on  the  residents  and 
visitors.  The  situation  is  similar  everywhere  else. 

But  it  so  happens  that  neither  debt  nor  taxes  are  necessary  in  the  operation 
of  an  area  economy.  These  are  merely  adjuncts  of  an  archaic  system  of  validating 
private  property  rights.  This  type  of  paperwork  is  an  obstruction  rather  than  a 
help  in  providing  a  high  physical  standard  of  living  for  the  inhabitants  of  an 
area.  The  only  requirement  is  that  the  society  operate  the  economic  sequences  of 
the  area  and  provide  goods  and  services  to  the  people  in  accordance  with  the 
productivity  of  the  area.  Then,  the  only  limiting  factor  would  be  the  capacity 
of  the  area  to  produce,  not  the  astuteness  of  the  administrators  at  validating 
debt.  In  Technocracy's  program,  there  is  no  provision  made  for  either  debt  or 
taxation;  for,  in  a  functional  society,  there  is  no  need  for  them.  They  are  a 
social  hindrance. 

—  Techno  Critic 

CROP  OUTPUT  MAY  SET  RECORD 

Wall  Street  Journal,  August  20,  1963-- Crop  output  stands  a  good  chance  of 
setting  another  record  this  year. 

The  Government's  all-crop  production  index  on  Aug.  1  stood  at  107$  of  the 
1957-59  average,  only  one  point  below  the  peak  of  108  attained  last  year.  Now 
favorable  weather  since  Aug.  1  brightens  prospects  for  most  crops,  including 
soybeans,  corn  and  cotton. 

Federal  crop  analysts  also  usually  are  conservative  in  their  mid-season 
forecasts.  Over  the  last  10  years,  the  final  estimate  on  winter  wheat  exceeded 
the  Aug.  1  indicated  figure  in  nine  years;  corn,  rye  and  potatoes,  eight;  and 
spring  wheat,  seven.  Soybeans  topped  the  Aug.  1  forecast  in  six  years  but  in  four 
fell  short  of  the  earlier  estimate. 

BRAZILIAN  COFFEE  TREES  DESTROYED 

Wall  Street  Journal,  July  23,  1963 — Farmers  in  Brazil  uprooted  or  burned 
about  U50  million  coffee  trees  during  the  last  12  months  as  part  of  a  program  to 
cut  production.   Growers  are  paid  by  the  government  to  destroy  coffee  trees  and 
switch  to  non-surplus  crops.  When  the  program  started  in  mid-1962,  Brazil  had 
li.3  billion  coffee  trees.  The  goal:  To  eliminate  2  billion  trees. 

The  tree  destruction  program  coupled  with  adverse  weather  reduced  Brazil's 
exportable  crop  for  the  season  ended  June  30  to  20  million  132-pound  bags,  8 
million  fewer  than  the  season  before.  The  new  crop,  now  being  harvested,  is  put 
at  19  million.  But  world  exportable  output  in  the  1962-63  season  is  estimated  at 
51.7  million  bags,  some  k   million  above  requirements  on  non-producing  nations. 

On  top  of  the  continuing  surplus  output,  there  was  a  world  carryover  from 
previous  crops  of  80  million  bags  at  the  close  of  June. 
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JOB  PATTERN  CHANGING 

Long  Beach  Independent,  July  23,  1963 — The  largest  increase  in  non-farm  jobs 
over  the  past  33  years  has  been  in  government  employes.  This  increase  has  been 
even  greater  during  the  past  eight  years.  A  chart  in  a  Cleveland  Trust  Bulletin 
is  a  warning  that  the  greatest  job  opportunities  are  in  the  white  collar  classi- 
fications— clerks — stenographers — sales  people — and  general  office  vocations. 

The  chart  gives  these  comparisons  of  where  job  opportunities  have  increased 
and  decreased.  It  shows  the  percentages  of  total  non-farm  jobs  as  follows: 
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Among  the  services  and  miscellaneous  are  included  many  trades  such  as  plumbers 
and  other  skilled  trades.  This  is  also  true  of  office  workers  in  other  categories. 
But  the  outstanding  change  has  been  in  the  steady  rise  in  government  employment. 
It  is  far  in  excess  of  any  of  the  private  industry  jobs.  It  shows  one  of  every 
six  non-farm  workers  are  supported  by  the  other  five  workers  and  taxpayers.  .  .  . 

JOBLESS  YOUTH 

Long  Beach  Independent,  July  30,  1963,  Los  Angeles  (AP) — Increasing  Negro 
population  in  big  cities  is  the  greatest  single  challenge  to  the  National  Urban 
League,  its  associate  executive  director  said  Monday. 

Nelson  C.  Jackson,  addressing  the  national  conference  of  the  league,  said 
5>0  percent  of  Negro  youths  between  16  and  21  are  out  of  work.  He  estimated  that 
the  unemployment  rate  among  Negroes  is  twice  that  of  the  general  population. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  Negro  workers,  he  said,  are  concentrated  in  five 
unskilled  and  semiskilled  occupations.  .  .  . 

JOB  FINDERS  JOBLESS 

Montreal  Star,  August  16,  1963,  Salem,  Ore.  (AP) — Oregon's  department  of 
employment,  which  tries  to  find  jobs  for  the  jobless,  can't  pay  100  of  its  own 
employes  and  is  laying  them  off.  Officials  said  the  remaining  65>0  are  expected 
to  take  pay  cuts. 

THE  CONTINUING  PARADOX 

Long  Beach  Independent,  August  17,  1963 — Each  year  Congressmen  from  depressed 
areas  seek  federal  funds  to  provide  jobs  for  workers  where  industries  have  closed 
or  moved  away.  It  is  a  program  on   which  billions  of  dollars  have  been  spent — with 
little  to  show  for  the  expenditures.  But,  in  each  session  of  Congress,  new  areas 
are  added  to  the  federal  dole — without  producing  the  results  hoped  for. 

A  Syracuse  University  professor  writing  in  the  New  York  University  magazine, 
gives  these  views:   "First  the  official  planners  of  the  area  redevelopment  program 
evidently  fail  to  understand  the  elementary  matter  of  why  communities  decline  and 
why  some — not  many  out  of  the  whole  nation — remain  depressed  areas  in  times  of 
high  national  prosperity.  For  one  reason  or  another  they  get  out  of  joint  with 
the  times." 
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For  example,  he  says:   "Changes  in  markets,  production,  techniques  and  demand 
for  goods  and  services  have  caused  industries  which  were  once  prosperous  to  find 
themselves  at  the  edge  of  prosperity — then  in  deep  difficulty.  By  a  kind  of  cruel 
irony,  the  very  changes  which  enhance  the  economy  as  a  whole  tend  to  cause  the 
chronic  unemployment  in  the  depressed  areas.  Aluminum,  synthetics  and  new  tech- 
nology in  the  construction  industry,  while  causing  booms  in  other  areas  lead  to 
unemployment  in  the  steel  industry." 

It  is  in  such  areas,  where  coal  and  steel  production  have  been  reduced,  that 
demands  are  made  for  federal  money  to  provide  jobs  for  the  unemployed.  But  it  has 
been  shown  in  many  cases  that  these  processes  cause  competitive  plants  to  be 
installed  which,  in  turn,  cause  unemployment  in  other  areas. 

By  and  large,  the  professor  says:   "These  financing  operations  have  been 
successful  only  where  the  communities  in  question  enjoy  advantages  which  make 
them  attractive  to  business.  Elsewhere,  the  mere  provision  of  money  and  credit 
is  just  not  enough  to  convert  a  declining  community  into  an  expanding  one." 

Other  examples  have  been  shown  in  the  Northwest  where  a  dwindling  demand  for 
some  lumber  products  has  closed  some  of  the  mills.  Then,  federal  money  was 
provided  to  open  the  closed  mills — but  the  demand  for  products  did  not  increase. 
The  result  was  that  the  mills  that  had  remained  open  had  to  curtail  operations. 
The  net  result  was  that  unemployment  was  not  reduced.  .  .  . 

(Because  of  its  many  inherent  contradictions  the  Price  System 
cannot  provide  the  necessary  solutions  to  its  problems.) 

A  GOLDEN  TICKLER 

Minneapolis  Star,  July  2f>,  1963,  Washington,  D.C. — There  is  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  about  the  gold  problem  in  the  United  States  and  we've  been  asked  to 
explain  it  to  the  American  people  once  and  for  all. 

Apparently  we've  only  got  $l£.6  billion  worth  of  gold  left  in  our  reserves, 
and  foreign  countries  keep  buying  it  every  day.  The  reason  why  they're  buying 
gold  is  they  have  too  many  dollars  on  hand,  because  they  don't  trust  the  value  of 
the  dollar,  which  is  backed  by  the  gold.  But  the  more  gold  that  leaves  the  coun- 
try, the  Tweaker  the  dollar  becomes,  and  the  weaker  the  dollar  becomes,  the  more 
gold  everyone  wants  to  buy. 

So  the  more  gold  we  have,  the  stronger  the  dollar  is.  But  in  order  to  keep 
the  dollar  strong,  we  have  to  sell  our  gold  on  the  open  market.  If  we  discontinue 
selling  gold  to  anyone  who  wants  to  buy  it,  then  everyone  will  decide  the  dollar 
is  weak  and  nobody  will  want  dollars  anymore. 

This  is  the  fix  we're  in.   The  question  is  how  did  we  get  in  it?  We  )got  into 
it  because  there  was  a  shortage  of  dollars  after  the  war,  and  without  dollars  we 
were  afraid  everyone  would  go  Communist.   So  through  the  various  aid  programs  we 
gave  dollars  to  everyone  who  needed  them. 

With  these  dollars  the  countries  were  able  to  build  up  their  economies  so 
they  didn't  have  to  depend  on  the  dollar  any  more. 

The  more  dollars  the  countries  built  up  in  their  own  banks,  the  more  insecure 
they  became  about  the  dollar.  So  they  decided  to  exchange  the  dollars  for  gold. 
At  the  beginning  we  didn't  mind,  because  we  had  plenty  of  gold  and  we  needed  the 
currency  to  give  to  other  countries  who  were  still  short  of  dollars.  But  as  time 
went  on,  the  gold  stocks  started  to  dwindle  and  we  couldn't  buy  any  gold  from 
anybody  else,  because  all  we  had  to  buy  it  with  was  dollars. 

So  we  said  to  the  countries  who  were  buying  our  gold,  "Hey,  fellows,  cut  it 
out.  If  you  keep  buying  our  gold,  you're  going  to  hurt  the  dollar,  and  if  you 
hurt  the  dollar,  your  currency  is  going  to  be  hurt  as  well." 

This  made  sense,  so  the  countries  slowed  down  their  gold  buying — for  a  while. 
But  the  very  fact  that  we  told  them  the  dollar  was  in  trouble  worried  them  even 
more,  and  pretty  soon  they  were  buying  gold  again,  which  of  course  hurt  the  dollar. 
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In  the  meantime,  we  had  foreign  commitments  all  over  the  world  which  required 
the  spending  of  dollars.  We  had  armed  forces  to  support,  loans  to  be  made,  and 
gifts  to  be  donated  to  underdeveloped  countries.  Also  the  more  tourists  that  went 
abroad,  the  more  dollars  were  left  behind.  Pretty  soon  countries  that  liked  us 
only  for  our  dollars,  didn't  even  like  us  for  that,  and  so  we  had  to  spend  more 
dollars  to  show  them  we  were  really  good  guys. 

This  more  or  less  explains  the  problem.  The  next  question  is:  what  is  the 
solution?  The  stop-gap  remedies  used  so  far  have  failed  mainly  because,  every 
time  we  announce  we're  going  to  do  something  to  strengthen  the  dollar  the 
announcement  itself  weakens  it. 

Therefore,  there  is  only  one  thing  to  do.  Instead  of  exporting  dollars,  we 
should  hand  out  green  stamps.  The  green  stamps  could  be  exchanged  only  for  goods 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  such  as  toasters,  washing  machines,  cocktail 
shakers,  and  pot-holders. 

Once  the  other  countries  see  that  their  gold  has  no  value,  they'll  try  to 
sell  it  back  to  us,  and  we'll  reluctantly  buy  it  at  a  discount.  Thus  we'll  cut 
off  the  gold  drain,  boost  the  economy,  and  strengthen  the  dollar. 

Gee  whiz,  Mr.  Dillon,  do  we  have  to  think  of  everything? 

CONSUMER  DEBT  —  U.S. 

The  Albuquerque  Tribune,  August  1$,   1963,  New  York  (AP) — Money  is  getting 
higher  and  short-term  interest  rates  are  rising.  At  the  same  time  Americans  are 
increasing  their  installment  debt  to  new  heights  and  banks  and  other  lenders  are 
competing  hard  for  new  outlets  for  cash  on  hand.  .  .  . 

.  .  .Conservatives  cite  the  rise  of  installment  credit  outstanding  to  more 
than  $5>0  billion,  due  largely  to  near  record  sales  of  autos  and  increased  purchas- 
ing of  big  appliances  on  time.  .  .  . 

CONSUMER  DEBT  —  CANADA 

Vancouver  Sun,  August  13,  1963,  Toronto  (CP) — Canadians  are  between  Jit',-5 
billion  and  $6   billion  in  debt — at  least  $236  per  person — the  Ontario  legislature's 
select  committee  on  credit  was  told  Monday. 

Harry  B.  Shannon,  Ontario  secretary  of  the  RCAF  Benevolent  Fund,  which  aids 
distressed  ex-servicemen  and  their  families,  also  claimed  credit  living  is  driv- 
ing borrowers  to  ruin,  alcoholism  and  suicide.  .  .  . 

.  .  .Overborr owing  accounts  for  30  per  cent  of  the  families  who  come  to 
Shannon  for  help — compared  to  15>  per  cent  10  years  ago.  .  .  . 

MORTAGE  DELINQUENCIES  RISE 

Wall  Street  Journal,  August  7,  1963,  Chicago — Home  mortgage  delinquencies  at 
the  close  of  June  were  sharply  above  those  of  a  year  earlier,  according  to  a 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  America  survey. 

Of  the  3,060,000  home  mortgages  surveyed,  payments  on  93,883  had  been  delin- 
quent for  30  days  or  more  as  of  June  30,  a  ratio  of  3.09  per  100.  A  year  before 
the  ratio  was  2.57  per  100,  and  as  of  March  31,  it  was  3.03.  .  .  . 

.  .  .Of  the  home  mortgages  surveyed,  O.36  per  100  were  in  the  process  of 
foreclosure  on  June  30,  up  from  0.32  per  100  a  year  earlier  and  0.3U  per  100  en 
March  31. 

THE  CHICKEN  WAR 

Wall  Street  Journal,  August  12,  1963,  Washington — The  U.S.  housewife  may 
emerge  as  the  only  victor  in  the  Great  Chicken  War  of  1963. 
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It  is  well  publicized,  of  course,  that  the  U.S.  broiler  chicken  industry  is 
fighting  to  hang  onto  its  European  export  business  in  the  face  of  sharply  increased 
tariffs  imposed  by  the  Common  Market. 

It  is  less  well  known  that  the  industry  is  engaged  in  a  great  internal 
struggle — an  attempt  to  avoid  an  orgy  of  overproduction  which  would  touch  off  a 
further  slump  in  prices. 

Already  producers  are  in  the  incredible  position  of  getting  much  less  for 
their  chickens  than  they  did  in  the  depression  year  of  193U.  And  the  consumer 
appears  to  be  getting  much  of  the  benefit.  Government  figures  go  back  only  to 
19h7 f  but  they  show  that  the  retail  price  that  year  averaged  57  cents  a  pound, 
compared  with  lj.0.7  cents  last  year. 

Producers  now  face  the  prospect  that  current  prices  may  ease  off  further  by 
next  winter.  The  broiler  raisers  are  starting  to  worry  about  a  painful  new 
shake-out  in  the  industry.  They  are  already  talking  of  a  fresh  drive  to  get 
Congress  to  enact  price-boosting  production  and  marketing  controls.  Many  expect 
that  a  tighter  pinch  on  profits  could  within  a  few  more  years  slash  in  half  the 
number  of  big  commercial  broiler  producers,  now  down  to  about  5>0.  .  .  . 

IT'S  GOOD  BUSINESS 

Vancouver  Sun,  August  13,  1963 — A  Vancouver  businessman  told  the  royal 
commission  on  taxation  Monday  that  he  finds  it  more  profitable  being  a  parasite 
that  a  producer. 

Hamilton  S.  Brown,  president  of  Kings'  Way  Lamp  and  Manufacturing  Ltd.,  1670 
Pandora,  said  present  excise  and  sales  tax  regulations  make  it  cheaper  to  import 
finished  products  than  to  manufacture  the  same  products  at  his  plant. 

In  other  words,  said  Brown,  "I  make  more  money  living  in  this  country  like  a 
parasite  than  as  an  active  producer.".  .  . 

.  .  .With  the  imports,  he  said  he  could  undersell  any  Canadian  manufacturer.  . 

.  .  .He  said  his  company  used  to  employ  100  people  on  iamp  production  and  now 
employs  only  two.  .  .  . 

EUROPEAN  FARM  PRODUCTION 

Long  Beach  Independent,  August  9,  1963 — .  .  .An  idea  of  how  Europe  modernized 
its  farms  in  the  1950s  is  shown  by  the  following  comparisons.  Tractors  on  farms 
have  increased  from  890,000  to  more  than  3  million.  Grain  combines  in  use  are  up 
from  15,000  to  more  than  200,000.  Production  of  farm  labor  is  up  60  percent  in  a 
number  of  countries.  Total  food  output  was  up  32  percent  in  the  1950s  with 
another  25  percent  increase  expected  for  the  1960s.  Farm  production  is  rising 
faster  than  population.  .  .  . 

WATER  POLLUTION  REACHING  DANGER  POINT 

Montreal  Star,  August  12,  1963 — Many  water  areas  surrounding  the  Island  of 
Montreal  are  so  polluted  they  cannot  be  made  fit  to  drink  by  even  the  most 
efficient  filtration  and  chlorine  treatment  plants. 

If  pollution  continues,  the  campaign  for  clean  water  may  soon  become  a  matter 
of  public  health. 

This  was  the  pronouncement  of  Dr.  Gu stave  Prevost,  director  of  Quebec's  Water 
Purification  Board,  at  the  official  opening  of  a  sewage  treatment  plant  at  the 
Lakeshore  community  of  Pincourt  Saturday  afternoon. 

It  is  the  first  local  plant  to  meet  the  board's  specifications. 

In  an  interview  following  the  ceremonies,  Dr.  Prevost  said  that  many  sections 
of  Riviere  des  Prairies  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  have  over  200,000  microbes  per 
100  c.c.  of  water. 
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When  the  count  has  reached  this  point,"  he  said,  "chlorine  cannot  kill  all 
the  bacteria  and  the  water  is  not  safe  to  drink  even  after  treatment."  .  .  . 

WATER  SHORTAGE  IN  TEXAS 

Amarillo  News  Globe,  July  27,  1963,  Paducah — Lack  of  rain  and  hot,  dry- 
weather  conditions  have  brought  about  a  water  shortage  here. 

Water  Superintendent  Andrew  Carrell  requested  citizens  Friday  to  cut  down  on 
water  usage  as  much  as  possible  in  an  effort  to  allow  pumps  to  supply  what  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

Watering  of  the  baseball  and  football  fields,  the  city  park,  and  courthouse 
lawn  has  already  been  halted.  .  .  . 

.  .  .He  pointed  out  that  all  the  wells  have  been  going  down  since  June.  They 
have  been  pumped  to  capacity  and  are  expected  to  produce  less  water  unless  a  good 
rain  comes. 

"If  a  major  fire  occurred  today,"  he  said,  "we  would  not  have  enough  water  to 
fight  it  properly." 

(We  have  abundant  water  resources  on  this  Continent.  But  unless 
they  are  properly  utilized,  water  shortages  will  soon  become  part 
of  our  everyday  lives.  Technocracy's  Continental  Hydrology 
provides  the  design. ) 
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COMMENTS  ON  THE  NEWS 
REVULSION  AGAINST  TYRANNY" 


One  of  the  most  outstanding  features  of  social  reaction  since  the  war  has 
been  the  revulsion  of  people  in  the  mass,  all  around  the  world,  against  being 
pushed  around  by  other  people.  This  revulsion  was  given  a  special  impetus  by  the 
fascist  program  in  Europe  of  extirpating  the  Jews,  Gypsies,  Slavs,  and  others. 
Then  .the  colonial  peoples  of  the  world  started  revolting  against  foreign  exploi- 
tive domination  and  proceeded  to  fight  for  independence.  The  repressed  and 
economically  submerged  peoples  rebelled  against  their  low  status  and  poverty  and 
demanded  recognition  as  full-fledged  human  beings.  This  struggle  has  been 
difficult  and  often  against  heavy  odds,  but  it  has  been  persistent  and  widespread; 
so,  on  the  whole,  it  has  been  quite  successful  in  its  early  phases. 

The  first  step  in  this  struggle  was  the  gaining  of  national  sovereignty  for 
colonial  populations.  This  step  is  on  the  verge  of  completing  its  initial 
objectives.  The  colonies  of  Portugal  are  the  last  in  line  as  well  as  the  ones 
most  seriously  in  need  of  liberation.  This  trend  has  been  bitterly  fought  against 
by  the  imperial  nations  of  Europe  and  the  United  States;  but  these  countries  have 
not  been  able  to  stem  the  change,  merely  able  to  hamper  it  and  make  it  more  bloody 
and  difficult  than  otherwise.  The  process  is  still  going  on  as  one  former  colony 
or  dependency  after  another  gains  national  independence. 

The  revulsion  against  tyranny  is  progressing  even  in  the  United  States  which 
has  had  a  long  record  of  group  repressions  and  struggles  for  liberation.  The 
women  had  a  long  fight  to  gain  recognition  as  full  citizens.  The  workers  have 
had  a  long  fight  to  gain  economic  and  social  status.  Now,  attention  is  being 
focused  on  the  inequality  of  the  colored  races.  The  revulsion  against  tyranny  in 
the  field  of  racial  relations  has  reached  such  a  fervor  that  the  killing  of  four 
small  Negro  girls  in  Alabama  in  an  anti-Negro  bombing  incident  was  denounced 
around  the  world.  For  centuries,  the  slaughter  of  'inferior'  peoples  has  gone  on 
almost  unnoticed;  certainly  nobody  got  much  excited  about  it  in  distant  lands. 
For  better  or  for  worse,  the  struggle  against  social  inequality  of  human  beings  is 
in  full  tilt.  Barring  major  setbacks  due  to  overzealousness  or  miscalculation, 
this  struggle  (like  the  struggle  for  equality  of  the  sexes)  probably  will  be  won. 
.  .  .  Then  will  come  the  bitter  struggle  for  economic  equality. 
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A  NEW  NATION  IS  PUT  TOGETHER 

The  new  nation  of  Malaysia  has  been  formed  from  a  miscellany  of  former 
British  colonies  —  Malay,  Singapore,  Sarawak,  and  British  North  Borneo  (now 
Saban).  The  oil-rich  colony  of  Brunei  on  northern  Borneo  is  not  included. 
Malaysia  is  a  hodge-podge  that  probably  will  not  hold  together  for  long.  Both 
the  Philippines  and  Indonesia  are  taking  exception  to  its  present  form;  particu- 
larly, they  complain  that  Britain  is  using  it  as  a  disguised  means  of  maintaining 
colonialism  in  southeast  Asia  and  the  East  Indies.  Borneo  is  an  integral  part  of 
Indonesia  and  the  segregation  of  certain  parts  of  north  Borneo  from  the  rest  of 
the  island  is  an  abomination  to  the  people  of  that  country.  The  inclusion  of  all 
of  Borneo  in  Indonesia  is  essential  to  the  territorial  integrity  of  that  area,  and 
that  event  must  be  anticipated.  That  leaves  the  Portuguese  half  of  the  island  of 
Timor  as  the  only  other  foreign  enclave  in  the  national  area  of  Indonesia;  its 
takeover  by  Indonesia  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 

The  day  of  small  nations  is  nearing  an  end.  The  next  major  step  in  social 
organization  is  the  consolidation  of  continental  areas  into  operational  units. 
High-energy  technology  renders  obsolete  the  type  of  social  operations  that  a 
small  nation  can  sustain. 

A  SYMBOL  OF  PEACE 

The  signing  of  an  atomic  bomb  test-ban  treaty  by  the  United  States,  Russia, 
and  Britain  has  far  wider  implications  that  the  wording  of  the  treaty  would 
indicate.  Actually,  the  agreement  itself  is  full  of  holes  (it  had  to  be  to  get 
by  the  U.S.  Senate).  Its  major  significance  is  its  role  as  a  symbol  of  peace. 
The  threat  of  war  between  the  great  powers  has  been  a  source  of  anxiety  to  most 
of  the  literate  people  of  the  world.  Now,  much  of  that  anxiety  has  been  relieved. 
Social  pressures  for  peace  probably  will  continue  over  a  widespread  area.  There 
is  even  strong  sentiments  for  peace  among  large  segments  of  the  American  popula*- 
tion,  although  a  great  many  others  have  divided  feelings  on  the  subject.  It  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  one's  desire  for  peace  with  economic  dependence  on  a 
program  of  military  preparation  for  war. 

The  next  step  in  the  peace  crusade  probably  will  call  for  the  removal  of 
military  bases  from  foreign  soil.  The  U.S.  focused  attention  on  this  issue  last 
year  by  demanding  the  removal  of  Russian  military  installations  from  Cuba.  But 
the  U.S.  has  many  military  bases  outside  of  its  own  territory.  These  have  become 
symbols  of  war  and  are  inconsistent  with  popular  demands  for  release  of  inter- 
national tensions. 

SYMBOL  OF  REACTIONISM 

Certain  factions  of  the  Republican  Party  are  toying  with  the  idea  of  running 
Barry  Goldwater  as  Republican  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  I96I4..   'Goldy'  is  a 
fit  symbol  for  the  Republican  Party,  whose  policy  is  traditionally  one  of  the  far 
right  politically  and  economically.  The  G.O.P.  stands  for  'rugged  individualism1 
—  the  right  of  the  wealthy  minority  to  ride  roughshod  over  the  less  fortunate 
citizens.   It  favors  a  policy  of  white  supremacy;  it  abhors  labor;  and  it  is  dead 
set  against  public  welfare  for  the  old  folks,  the  sick,  and  the  misfortunate.  It 
is  the  party  of  McKinley,  Hoover,  McCarthy,  and  Nixon.  In  foreign  affairs,  it 
favors  the  Big  Stick  policy  —  bludgeoning  foreigners  into  line  with  threats  of 
'massive  retaliation.'  Even  a  staunch  conservative  like  Nelson  Rockefeller  is 
regarded  as  a  liberal  by  Republican  standards.  All  that  is  needed  to  make  the 
symbolism  complete  would  be  the  selection  of  Dan  Smoot  to  run  as  Republican 
candiate  for  vice  president  alongside  of  Goldwater. 
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The  alternative  in  196U,  insofar  as  the  majority  political  opinion  in  America 
is  concerned,  is  the  re-election  of  the  Vatican-oriented  Kennedy  dynasty  for 
another  term  of  office.  While  JFK  presents  a  profile  of  simulated  independent 
liberalism  to  the  public,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Majority  Leader  of  the 
Senate,  among  others,  work  assiduously  for  pro-Vatican  objectives  in  America. 
Thus,  the  voters  of  I96I4  have  prospects  of  another  sterile  decision  for  the 
quadrennium  I96I4.-I968. 

—  Techno  Critic 

OUR  DISCARDED  SENIOR  CITIZEN 

Congressional  Record,  August  20,  1963,  Page .  Af>317— Of  the  5,100,000  families 
in  the  Nation  in  I960  with  either  the  husband  or  wife  65  years  of  age  or  older, 
more  than  a  third  of  3,700,000  of  these  families  with  no  other  breadwinners  — 
1,300,000  —  had  a  family  income  of  less  than  $2,000  a  year. 

An  annual  income  of  less  than  $1,000  a  year  was  reported  by  lj.51,000  families; 
between  $1,000  and  |l,500  by  1|77,000  families,  and  between  $l,f>00  and  $2,000  by 
i;60,000  families. 

In  the  11,800,000  families  where  the  husband  was  65  or  older,  approximately 
150,000  of  them  had  no  money  income  at  all,  and  2,300,000  received  incomes  under 
$2,000  a  year. 

Of  the  977,000  mothers  or  mothers-in-law  65  or  older  who  resided  with 
married  sons  or  sons-in-law,  296,000,  reported  no  income  and  519,000  received 
less  than  $1,000. 

TEENAGERS  AND  SUMMER  JOBS 

Long  Beach  Independent,  September  5,  1963 — Summertime,  and  the  living  is 
easy? 

Well,  not  quite,  for  many  of  the  nation's  teen-agers. 

Nearly  half  of  the  thousand  girls  and  boys  answering  our  latest  nationwide 
opinion  survey  couldn't  find  jobs,  although  3k  per  cent  of  them  claim  they  were 
job-hunting. 

Regular  jobs  occupied  16  per  cent  of  the  girls  and  35  per  cent  of  the  boys. 
Part-time  work  was  found  by  28  per  cent  of  the  girls  and  33  per  cent  of  the  boys. 

Most  of  the  young  people  who  did  get  jobs  earned  between  $26  and  $50  a  week 
this  summer.  The  next  largest  group  earned  from  $10  to  $25  a  week. 

Some  13  per  cent  were  in  the  $51-75  bracket:  7  per  cent  received  $76-100  a 
week,  and  2  per  cent  were  making  over  $100  a  week. 

What  do  teen-agers  plan  to  do  with  this  money?  One-fourth  of  the  girls  and 
one-fifth  of  the  boys  are  banking  part  of  their  earnings,  and  11  per  cent  say 
they're  saving  all  of  it.  Another  one-fifth  of  the  girls  and  17  per  cent  of  the 
boys  will  put  their  money  toward  school  and  college. 

But  not  all  the  youngsters  are  taking  their  money  out  of  circulation.  Two- 
fifths  of  the  girls  and  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  boys  plan  to  go  on  clothes  buying 
sprees.  And  13  per  cent  of  the  boys  will  spend  money  buying  or  fixing  up  cars  — 
the  magnet  that  perennially  draws  upon  the  time  and  wealth  of  young  men. 

(Our  Price  System  leaders  talk  of  the  importance  of  education, 
but  our  youth,  being  preoccupied  with  monetary  worries, 
either  drop  out  of  school  or  cannot  concentrate  sufficient 
energies  in  this  direction. ) 

FEDERAL  AID  FOR  35  REGIONS  IN  CANADA 

Wall  Street  Journal,  September  9,  1963 — Ottawa — A  list  of  35  depressed  areas' 
in  Canada  that  qualify  for  special  federal  assistance  was  announced  by  CM.  Drury, 
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minister  of  industry,  and  A.  J.  MacEachen,  minister  of  labor. 

The  areas  so  designated  will  qualify  for  federal  assistance  for  economic  or 
industrial  development  because  of  high  levels  of  unemployment  and  slow  rates  of 
growth. 

Most  of  the  localities  named  as  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  previous 
special  capital  cost  allowance  program  are  included  in  the  new   list  and  several 
new  areas  have  been  added.  The  list  contains  one  area  in  Newfoundland,  seven  in 
Nova  Scotia,  five  in  New  Brunswick,  13  in  Quebec,  eight  in  Ontario  and  one  in 
Alberta. 

An  area  development  agency  has  been  formed  within  the  department  of  industry, 
Mr.  Drury  said.   Several  programs  already  have  been  announced  to  stimulate 
employment  in  designated  areas.  These  include  proposed  new  tax  concessions  to 
manufacturing  and  processing  industries  locating  in  the  areas  and  a  speed-up  in 
government  construction. 

The  areas  designated  for  assistance  are  Blairmore,  Alberta;  Brantford, 
Cornwall,  Windsor,  Pembroke,  Timmins,  Wallaceburg,  Elliot  Lake  and  Chatham,  all 
in  Ontario;  Rouyn,  Shawinigan,  Mont  Laurier,  La  Tuque,  St.  Jean,  Dolbeau, 
Jonquiere,  Port  Alfred,  Louiseville,  Causpascal,  Matane,  La  Malbaie  and  Val  d'Or, 
Quebec;  Campbellton,  Minto,  St.  Stephen,  Sussex  and  Woodstock,  New  Brunswick; 
New  Glasgow,  Sydney,  Sydney  Mines,  Amhrest,  Springhill,  Inverness  and  Liverpool, 
Nova  Scotia;  Corner  Brook,  Newfoundland. 

JOBS  FOR  YOUNG  CANADIANS 

Edmonton  Journal,  September  3,  1963,  Toronto  (CP) — Job  prospects  in  the 
future  for  young  Canadians  are  gloomy,  Claude  Jodoin,  president  of  the  Canadian 
Labor  Congress. 

He  spoke  to  a  Labor  Day  luncheon  at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  Monday. 

Although  the  productivity  of  Canadian  workers  has  increased,  there  is  little 
improvement  in  the  employment  picture  for  young  persons,  he  said. 

"The  Canadian  labor  force  is  expected  to  increase  by  2$  per  cent  in  this 
decade  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  going  to  be  confronted  with  major  shifts  in 
the  nature  of  jobs. 

"A  youngster  who  toils  at  school  for  years  and  then  finds  the  talents  he  has 
acquired  are  not  wanted  is  likely  to  carry  the  scar  of  that  rejection  for  life." 

At  a  press  conference  earlier,  Mr.  Jodoin  called  for  economic  planning 
because  of  the  "population  explosion  of  the  working  force." 

FEDERAL  AID  FOR  CANADIAN  JOBLESS  FUND 

The  Edmonton  Journal,  September  11,  1963 — For  the  second  time  in  history, 
federal  funds  will  be  needed  to  subsidize  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Fund. 

By  next  spring,  after  the  winter  season's  heavy  demand  on  the  fund,  the 
National  Employment  Committee  will  have  to  borrow  from  the  fund,  says  C.  A.  L. 
Murchison,  a  member  of  the  committee. 

There  is  $25,000,000  in  the  fund  and  this  is  expected  to  rise  $£0,000,000  by 
year  end. 

But  after  the  middle  of  December,  "with  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  as' it 
is  presently  -written,  our  outgo  for  claims  and  benefits  will  exceed  our  income, " 
Mr.  Murchison  believes. 

Contributions  from  employees  and  the  federal  government  should  keep  the  fund 
buoyant  until  then,  he  expects. 

"But  assuming  there  is  no  change  in  legislation,  we  will  have  to  borrow  again 
to  meet  the  requirements  during  the  winter  peak  load. " 

Last  April  was  the  first  time  the  federal  treasury  had  to  be  dipped  into, 
above  and  beyond  legislated  contributions,  to  subsidize  the  fund. 
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Contributions  to  the  fund  are  expected  to  total  13114,000,000  this  year. 

Increasing  unemployment  and  demands  on  the  fund  had,  by  last  April,  all  but 
wiped  out  the  over  $900,000,000  available  for  unemployment  claims  and  benefits  at 
the  end  of  1958. 

WHERE  DO  WE  GO  FROM  HERE? 

Long  Beach  Independent,  September  3,   1963 — .  .  .Al  J.  Hayes,  AFL-CIO  vice 
president  and  president  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  said  in  a 
radio  broadcast: 

"It  is  ironic  that  we  are  celebrating  a  day  dedicated  to  the  concept  of  the 
dignity  of  labor  at  a  time  when  this  new  force  of  automation  threatens  to  render 
obsolete  many  of  the  skills,  the  muscles,  the  intelligence — in  fact  much  of  the 
human  capacity.  .  . 

"It  has  been  estimated  that  to  provide  job  opportunities  for  our  work  force 
of  the  1970s  our  economy  will  have  to  create  at  least  3  5  million  new  jobs — or 
300,000  a  month  over  the  next  ten  years.  However,  instead  of  creating  new  jobs, 
automation  will  by  that  time  have  destroyed  22  million  jobs  that  now  exist."  .  .  . 

(We  are  moving  in  an  irreversible  direction  —  towards  less  man-hours 
of  work.  The  continuing  attempt  to  create  jobs  can  only  end  in 
frustration.  Purchasing  power  is  what  the  consumer  needs,  not 
more  work.  A  scientific  system  of  distribution  of  our  abundance 
of  goods  and  services  to  all  citizens  of  the  North  American 
Continent  without  price  is  the  only  solution. ) 

AUTOMATIC  TORTILLAS 

Federation  News,  August  2li,  1963 — For  centuries  Mexican  women  have  been 
patting  out  their  flat  pancake  tortillas  by  hand.  Today,  automation  is  breathing 
down  their  necks  to  the  point  where  labor  leaders  have  asked  the  government  to 
ban  the  introduction  of  any  more  tortilla  machines  which  are  threatening  the  jobs 
of  150,000  women. 

DATA  PROCESSING  FOR  SMALL  FARMER 

California  Farmer,  September  7,  1963 — Mention  of  electronic  data  processing 
may  bring  you  mental  images  of  a  room  full  of  computers  with  their  electrical 
relays  busily  clicking  out  answers  to  space-age  scientific  problems,  or  plotting 
production  strategy  for  mammoth  industrial  organizations. 

But  data  processing  equipment  is  rapidly  invading  various  farming  fields, 
too.  Several  large  farms  in  California  are  using  this  type  of  equipment  to  handle 
payrolls,  speed  up  record  keeping,  and  even  to  help  plan  the  cropping  pattern. 

The  initial  investment  and  high  upkeep  restrict  individual  data  processing 
setups  to  the  larger  operations.  Soon,  however,  there  will  probably  be  one  or 
more  record  keeping  organizations  set  up  specifically  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
smaller  growers,  according  to  Ed  Libra,  area  farm  advisor  for  the  University  of 
California. 

Libra  has  been  working  with  IBM  Corporation  and  the  California  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  on  a  tentative  plan  to  start  a  cooperative  record  keeping  venture  using 
Farm  Bureau's  data  processing  equipment  at  Visalia. 

Such  a  co-op  would  offer  the  smaller  grower  an  opportunity  to  mail  in  his 
payroll  sheets,  various  cropping  and  equipment  use  records,  and  other  information 
to  the  record  center  on  a  regular  basis. 

In  turn,  the  farmer  would  receive  regular  reports  from  the  record  center, 
giving  the  details  of  his  various  operations.  He  could  use  these  cost  data 
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records  as  a  running  comparison  with  previous  operational  cost  records,  and  for 
income  tax  purposes.  The  service  might  also  include  regular  release  of  reports 
comparing  the  costs  of  various  operations  on  different  farms  in  the  area,  with 
the  individual  farmers  identified  only  by  a  code  number. 

If  Farmer  A  knew  it  cost  him  more  to  weed  his  cotton  than  it  cost  Farmer  B, 
he  might  want  to  look  for  a  less  expensive  way  to  get  the  job  done.  He  would  also 
have  a  running  record  of  his  financial  progress. 

"Most  good  farm  managers  keep  extensive  records  anyway, "  points  out  Libra. 
"This  type  of  service  would  save  them  the  time  involved  in  keeping  these  records, 
and  make  it  easier  to  compare  costs  and  income  from  year  to  year." 

Those  connected  with  the  program's  planning  hesitated  to  make  any  predictions 
of  the  cost  of  such  a  service  to  the  grower,  at  this  stage  of  the  game.  However, 
one  of  the  people  investigating  the  possibilities  estimated  cost  to  the  participat- 
ing farmer  would  be  "less  than  $5>0  a  month." 

A  LOOK  AT  THE  COMMON  MARKET 

Wall  Street  Journal,  August  28,  1963,  Dusseldorf — The  mood  of  this  West 
German  steel  capital  is  about  as  gloomy  as  the  smoke-laden  skies  over  the  nearby 
Ruhr  mills. 

Despite  a  continuing  industrial  boom  on  the  continent,  steel  output  in  the 
six-nation  European  Common  Market  has  been  stagnant  for  three  years.  Now  price 
discounts  granted  to  fight  a  flood  of  steel  imported  from  such  countries  as  Japan 
have  sent  revenues  and  profits  tumbling. 

As  a  result,  steel  investment  plans  are  being  slashed  mercilessly,  and 
officials  of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  which  co-ordinates  Common 
Market  steel  output,  fear  the  industry's  competitive  strength  may  be  cut  with 
investments. 

The  impact  of  these  troubles  is  sure  to  be  felt  in  the  U.S.,  which  to  the 
anguish  of  American  steel  men  has  been  importing  increasing  quantities  of  Common 
Market  steel  in  recent  years.   Some  American  steel  men  hope  the  European  mills' 
troubles  will  now  reduce  this  competition;  they  believe  the  Common  Market  mills 
have  subsidized  low-priced  exports  to  the  U.S.  out  of  their  now-dwindling  profits 
in  the  home  market.  But  sources  here  in  Germany  think  it  far  more  likely  that 
Common  Market  mills,  fighting  to  maintain  production,  will  intensify  a  drive  for 
sales  in  the  American  market,  putting  more  pressure  on  their  U.S.  rivals.  .  .  . 

A  LOOK  AT  THE  DOMESTIC  MARKET 

Los  Angeles  Times,  September  22,  1963 — Mining  men  headed  for  the  hills  after 
unearthing  a  mound  of  problems  this  past  week  at  their  convention  here. 

While  the  industry  ills  were  sifted  over  and  over  during  informal  corridor 
discussions  as  well  as  by  formal,  strongly  worded  resolutions,  most  of  these 
problems  will  be  back  next  year — and  some  even  five  years  hence.  They're  not  the 
kind  that  can  be  talked  or  resolved  away. 
.  Chief  among  them: 
-"-New  plant  construction  is  adding  to  productive  capabilities  despite 
recognized  problems  of  overcapacity. 

-"{■Competition  from  foreign  mineral  production  is  climbing. 
-"-Mining  men  complain  that  government  is  subsidizing  competitors  for  no  good 
reason. 

-x-Weak  prices  are  eroding  profits. 
While  these  conditions,  of  course,  don't  range  through  the  whole  gamut  of 
U.S.  mineral  output,  they  do  plague  sufficient  commodities  to  be  labeled  "industry 
concerns.".  .  . 
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.  .  .Problems  cross  commodity  lines.  Take  continued  plant  construction  in 
the  face  of  overcapacity.  It  bothers  both  cement  and  iron  ore. 

"By  next  year,  the  industry  will  be  burdened  with  more  than  130  million 
barrels  of  excess  capacity — almost  30$  of  the  total,"  W,  A.  Wecker,  board  chairman 
of  Marquette  Cement  Manufacturing  Co.,  predicted  at  the  American  Mining  Congress. 

"More  producing  capacity  exists  today  than  will  be  needed  during  the  next  10 
years,"  Wecker  added.  This  surplus  productive  capability  combines  with  rising 
cement  imports,  integration  of  cement  producing  and  using  concerns  and  shifting 
marketing  practices  to  depress  prices. 

The  Marquette  Cement  chairman  called  for  "full  restraint  on  additional 
capacity-building  for  at  least  the  next  five  years"  to  "bring  about  better 
utilization  of  existing  capacity  and  the  opportunity  for  more  realistic  pricing." 

.  .  .W.  A.  Marting,  Hanna  Mining  Co.  president,  pointed  to  an  over supply  of 
iron  ore  as  "the  one  most  apparent  feature"  of  today *s  market  in  his  industry. 
And  the  same  seeming  paradox  that  plagues  cement  producers  harasses  the  iron  ore 
miners:  The  industry  continues  to  bring  new  projects  into  production  each  year. 

Marting  explained.  Following  World  War  II,  he  recalled,  the  steel  industry 
optimistically  estimated  annual  production  about  now  would  amount  to  llf.0  million 
tons  of  steel.  Instead,  steel  output  hasn*t  reached  the  100-million-ton  level  in 
any  of  the  last  five  years.  .  .  . 

.  .  .For  illustration  of  the  pressure  exerted  by  foreign  imports,  consider 
sulfur.  Ian  Campbell,  chief  of  the  California  Division  of  Mines  &  Geology, 
recalled  the  shortage  of  sulfur  that  existed  a  decade  ago,  then  added: 

"Today,  it  is  quite  otherwise.  The  domestic  industry  is  currently  faced 
with  stiff  competition  from  beyond  both  borders — from  new  discoveries  and  develop- 
ments in  Mexico  and  from  byproduct  sulfur  from  Alberta." 

Measuring  the  effect  of  this  good  neighbor  rivalry,  Campbell  noted  that 
sulfur 's  domestic  price  has  dropped  by  about  2$%   over  the  past  five  years.  Over 
the  same  period,  U.S.  consumption  of  the  yellow  mineral  has  climbed  by  an  identical 
percentage.  And  today,  domestic  producers  are  operating  at  only  6$%   of  capacity.  . 

DEBT  SINCE  WORLD  WAR  II 

Long  Beach  Independent,  September  18,  1963 — The  federal  debt  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II  has  increased  10  percent — state  and  local  debt  has  increased  by 
five  times — mortgage  debt  has  increased  from  :Jp27  billion  in  19k3>  to  $210  billion 
today.  But  consumer  debt  has  risen  from  $5.7  billion  to  over  $6k   billion  today— - 
and  all  of  these  categories  are  increasing  annually  at  an  alarming  pace. 
Corporations  have  increased  their  debts  from  *85  billion  to  $3U6  billion  for  the 
same  period. 

FEWER  ON  FARMS 

Long  Beach  Independent,  September  5,  1963,  Columbus,  Ohio  (AP) — State 
University  extension  economists  say  the  farm  population  in  the  United  States 
totaled  1^,313,000  in  19o2.  This  was  about  1,320,000  fewer  than  in  I960. 

CRUDE  OIL  OUTPUT  IN  U.S. 

Sacramento  Bee,  September  19,  1963,  New  York— Crude  oil  production  in  the 
United  States  last  year  totaled  2,550,000,000  barrels,  up  38,000,000  from  1961 
output.  Proved  reserves  stood  at  31,389,000,000  barrels,  about  369,000,000 
lower  than  at  the  end  of  1961. 
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CRIME  RATE 

The  Daily  Alaska  Empire,  August  26,  1963,  Washington  (AP)— FBI  figures 
released  today  show  crime  in  the  nation  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  was 
9  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  first  half  of  1962. 

There  was  a  13  per  cent  increase  in  larceny  of  $5>0  and  over  a  9  per-  cent  rise 
in  auto  theft,  and  increases  of  8  and  1  per  cent  in  burglary  and  robbery, 
respectively. 

OINK,  OINK 

Edmonton  Journal,  September  5,  1963,  Middlesbrough,  England  (Reuters) — 
Farmer  Jim  Piggot  has  built  a  mechanical  pig-feeding  machine  which  grunts. 

He  says  a  sow  controls  her  litter's  feeding  by  grunting  and  present  non- 
grunting  machines  allow  piglets  either  to  eat  too  little  or  gorge  themselves. 
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COMMENTS  ON  THE  NEWS 


OUR  MOST  ESSENTIAL  RESOURCE 


During  this  past  year,  the  people  of  the  northern  hemisphere  have  been  forced 
to  realize  the  significance  in  their  lives  of  that  most  common  of  our  mineral 
resources,  T^ater.  Water  shortages  in  Russia  and  China  have  prompted  those 
countries  to  import  large  quantities  of  wheat  from  the  grain  surplus  areas.  The 
drouth  has  been  particularly  noticeable  in  the  United  States  where  a  very  high 
rate  of  per  capita  consumption  of  water  has  become  our  way  of  life.  This  has  been 
acutely  aggravated  by  a  rapid  overgrowth  in  our  population,  which  condition  also 
afflicts  most  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  per  capita  consumption  rate  in  the 
United  States  is  very  high  when  compared  to  that  of  other  parts  of  the  world  as  a 
consequence  of  our  lavish  use  of  water  in  our  routine  activities.  Even  so,  the 
water  used  in  our  households  accounts  for  only  a  small  fraction  of  all  that  is 
consumed;  irrigation  and  industrial  usages  account  for  the  big  bulk  of  the  water 
which  man  diverts  to  his  use.  Yet,  whenever  there  is  a  water  shortage,  the 
politicians  appeal  to  the  citizenry  to  exercise  restraint  in  the  use  of  water  in 
the  homes.  That  is  the  type  of  thinking  that  one  would  expect  from  politicians. 
Even  if  the  household  use  of  water  were  reduced  by  fifty  per  cent,  it  would  have 
an  insignificant  effect  on  the  overall  supply.  If  there  is  to  be  conservation  of 
water,  it  must  begin  with  the  large  users  rather  than  the  ordinary  citizens. 

First  of  all,  special  attention  must  be  given  to  the  conservation  of  water 
at  its  source.  Paradoxically,  in  many  water-short  areas  a  heavy  rainfall  is  a3   9 
disastrous  as  the  drouth,  for  the  runoff  rampages  to  lower  levels  as  destructive 
floods.  Every  effort  needs  to  be  made  to  keep  the  water  in  the  soil  and  rocks  of 
the  regions  where  it  falls  and,  secondarily,  to  impound  it  in  holding  basins 
where  runoff  is  inevitable.  Next,  we  need  a  Continental  plan  for  the  distribution 
and  use  of  the  water  so  impounded.  In  the  meantime,  steps  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
pollution  of  water  in  basins,  streams,  and  channels.  Only  Technocracy's  design 
for  the  utilization  of  the  Continent's  fresh  water  —  Continental  Hydrology  — 
would  be  adequate  to  the  requirements.  None  of  the  pending  political  proposals 
c  ome  anywhere  near  providing  an  answer  to  the  problem. 

In  water-short  areas,  such  as  the  desert  regions  of  the  western  United  States 
where  the  sources  of  supply  are  inadequate,  certain  restrictions  must  be  imposed 
on  the  extravagant  use  of  water.  One's  having  enough  money  to  pay  for  the  water 
cannot  be  considered  an  acceptable  excuse  for  wasting  water.  For  example, 
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water-poor  areas  such  as  California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  cannot  afford  the 
prevalence  of  private  swimming  pools,  green  golf  courses,  the  raising  of  alfalfa, 
artichokes,  and  other  high  water  consuming  crops,  or  the  development  of  industries 
which  consume  or  pollute  huge  amounts  of  water,  such  as  paper  mills,  atomic  energy 
plants,  or  steel  mills  of  conventional  design.  Until  recently,  the  streams, 
lakes,  and  oceans  have  provided  convenient  means  for  dumping  wastes;  but,  now, 
that  convenience  has  run  its  course. 

In  the  same  way  that  societies  may  be  culturally  classified  according  to  how 
they  organize  the  handling  of  human  excreta  so  civilizations  may  be  classified 
according  to  the  way  they  organize  the  handling  of  their  water  resources.  In  that 
respect,  at  least,  the  United  States  cannot  be  rated  as  a  First  Class  nation  so 
long  as  it  continues  to  neglect,  mishandle,  and  pollute  its  water  the  way  it  does 
now.  That  status  will  be  achieved  when  the  North  American  Continent  installs 
Technocracy's  Continental  Hydrology  program,  the  ultimate  in  Area  planning  for 
the  use  of  our  most  essential  mineral  resource. 

RESEARCH  IS  THE  KEY  TO  SOCIAL  CHANGE 

Government  and  industry  are  spending  billions  of  dollars  on  'research  and 
development. '  Actually,  they  are  spending  a  few  millions  on  research  and  billions 
on  development.  One  of  the  largest  chunks  of  development  funds  goes  into  the 
armaments  extravaganza  to  further  advance  our  capability  to  overkill  enemy 
populations  —  plus  anyone  else  who  happens  to  be  in  the  way  or  downwind.  Never- 
theless, numerous  research  projects  are  being  set  up  to  advance  scientific 
knowledge  and  technological  knowhow.  Research  in  technology  is  turning  up  new 
materials,  instruments,  and  techniques  which  make  their  predecessors  out-dated 
or  obsolete.  The  end  in  technological  efficiency,  speed,  and  automaticity  is  not 
yet  in  sight;  instead,  the  rate  of  advancement  is  accelerating  rather  than  level- 
ing off.  As  a  result,  what  was  good  enough  for  grandfather  has  long  since  been 
abandoned  in  favor  of  some  'new-fangled'  innovation.  In  fact,  what  was  best  for 
us  only  a  few  years  ago,  in  many  instances,  is  already  on  its  way  out.  One  of 
the  biggest  changes  is  that  in  the  way  of  doing  work.  This  trend  is  frightening 
to  the  conservative  mind  —  the  mentality  which  likes  to  see  things  settle  down 
to  an  unchanging  'stable'  routine.  Many  reactionaries  would  like  to  see  techno- 
logical progress  frozen  for  at  least  a  hundred  years  so  that  they  can  plan  their 
lives  around  long-term  investments  and  predictable  social  conditions. 

For  more  than  a  century,  American  industry  has  avoided  technological 
innovations  wherever  it  could.   So  long  as  money  could  be  made  from  the  production 
of  out-dated  materials  with  obsolescent  equipment,  no  change  was  contemplated. 
Now,  the  United  States  no  longer  dominates  the  world's  industrial  technology. 
Advancements  and  innovations  are  being  introduced  abroad  and  we  are  forced  to 
match  them  or  lose  out  in  world  trade.  Research  is  resulting  in  more  social 
change  than  that  resulting  from  the  debates  of  all  the  legislators,  reformers, 
and  moralists  combined,  and  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

TIDAL  WAVE  OF  REACT IONISM 

The  United  States  appears  destined  for  an  upsurge  of  reactionism  unequalled 
since  the  early  days  of  the  Eisenhower  Administration.  The  'bourbons'  of  America 
are  getting  rabidly  hysterical  over  the  prospects  of  our  further  advancements 
into  a  welfare  state.  Their  concepts  are  jelled  around  a  social  order  in  which 
there  are  a  few  very  wealthy  personages  and  a  great  many  very  poor  'peasants.' 
This  is  the  typical  fascist  pattern.  Since  the  reactionaries  have  nothing 
positive  to  offer,  they  can  seek  recognition  only  on  the  basis  of  opposing  some- 
thing. This  opposition  is  aimed  at  anything  that  can  be  construed  as  socialism 
in  any  form  —  except  the  public  underwriting  of  investment  values.  Their 
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professed  aims  are  the  destruction  of  socialism  wherever  it  may  occur  in  the 
world,  mainly  the  present  governments  of  The  Soviet  Union  and  China,  and  the 
abolition  of  any  public  aid  toward  providing  security,  comfort,  and  care  for  the 
common  people.  Only  a  few  front  men  are  sufficiently  debased  to  be  held  up  as 
symbols  of  American  reactionism,  and  these  are  being  promoted  for  all  the  traffic 
will  bear,  particularly  Barry  Goldwater  and  Richard  M.  Nixon.  Big  money  is  back 
of  this  last  ditch  fight  against  social  change  and  the  smear  brush  and  mob 
violence  will  become  its  principal  implements.  Already  war  is  declared  on  such 
symbols  of  liberalism  as  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  and  Adlai  Stevenson.  Of  course, 
the  cause  of  reactionism  will  fail  in  its  objective,  but  if  Americans  yield  to 
fear  as  they  did  under  the  rampaging  of  Joseph  McCarthy  they  will  be  in  for 
another  Dark  Age  of  social  repression. 

—  Techno  Critic 

AUTOMATION  DISPLACEMENT:  A  NEW  ESTIMATE 

Los  Angeles  Times,  October  13,  1963 — When  Mr.  Kennedy  first  began  talking 
against  the  shorter  work  week,  he  referred  to  a  need  for  a  greater  growth  rate  of 
the  economy  to  provide  "25,000  new  jobs  every  week  to  take  care  of  those  who  are 
displaced  by  machines  and  those  who  are  coming  into  the  labor  force." 

This  estimate  was  made  in  1961. 

But  last  week  in  Washington  the  Department  of  Labor's  productivity  expert 
gave  the  results  of  new  studies. 

These  studies  show  that  instead  of  just  25,000  new  jobs  needed  weekly  for  both 
new  and  displaced  workers,  increasing  productivity  alone  is  eliminating  a  mini- 
mum of  I|0,000  jobs  a  week. 

Also,  the  labor  force  is  growing  at  an  increased  rate.  It  grew  on  the 
average  of  13$  between  1950  and  I960,  but  will  grow  11%   in  this  decade. 

RE:  AUTOMATION,  MYTHS  VS.  FACTS 

The  Machinist,  October  17,  1963 — John  I  Snyder,  Jr.,  president  of  U.S. 
Industries,  Inc.,  a  leading  manufacturer  of  automated  machinery,  has  set  Congress 
straight  on  some  widely  circulated  myths  about  automation. 

Testifying  before  the  U.S.  Senate  Labor  Committee  recently,  Snyder  predicted 
that  the  job-reducing  impact  of  automation  will  be  much  greater  than  is  commonly 
believed. 

Snyder  is  co-chairman  with  IAM  President  Al  Hayes  of  the  American  Foundation 
on  Automation  set  up  by  the  company  and  the  union  to  get  the  facts  about  automa- 
tion and  publicize  them. 

Snyder  declared: 

"Neither  our  company  nor  the  other  automation  machinery  manufacturers  possess 
the  kind  of  resources  that  enable  us  to  bear  the  full  burden,  to  assume  the  full 
responsibility  for  all  those  people  affected  in  one  way  or  another  by  our 
machines. " 

"This  simply  is  not  the  kind  of  responsibility  that  can  be  delegated  to  any 
one  company  or  even  group  of  companies.  It  is  too  large,  too  all-encompassing, 
too  serious  a  responsibility  not  to  be  everyone:s." 

Snyder  gave  the  Labo^  Committee  these  facts  to  explode  the  myths  about 
automation. 

Myth — Automation  is  not  going  to  eliminate  many  jobs. 

Fact — "Automation  is  a  major  factor  in  eliminating  jobs  in  the  USA  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  i|0,000  a  week,  as  previous  estimates  have  put  it.  We  must  also 
keep  in  mind  that  automation  is  not  only  displacing  people  directly,  but  also 
indirectly  through  what  are  called  'silent  firings'  in  reference  to  workers  who 
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would  have  been  fired  for  jobs  eliminated  by  automation." 

Myth — Automation  will  create  jobs  for  workers  not  only  in  running  the 
machines,  but  in  maintaining  and  building  them. 

Fact — "The  hard  truth  here  is  that  modern  automated  equipment  requires  very 
little  maintenance.  If  it  did  not,  it  would  not  pay  to  operate  it;  and  if  the 
equivalent  number  of  workers  replaced  by  automation  were  required  to  build  the 
machines  and  systems,  there  would  be  no  point  in  automating. " 

Myth — Those  who  lose  their  jobs  to  automation  can  be  retrained  and  put  into 
other  jobs  requiring  higher  skills  and  paying  more  money. 

Fact — "As  studies  have  shown,  automation  is  more  likely  to  reduce  rather  than 
increase  the  demand  for  skills  and  aptitudes  and  besides,  many  workers  are  just 
not  retrainable,  due  to  their  levels  of  intelligence,  education  and  age." 

Myth — Workers  replaced  by  automation  in  one  part  of  the  country  can  find  jobs 
in  other  areas. 

Fact — "The  truth  is  that  the  workers  thrown  out  of  jobs  are  usually  just 
those  who  are  least  able  to  move.  They  are  the  lower  paid,  the  older,  the  un- 
skilled. Either  they  cannot  afford  to  move  from  an  economic  standpoint  or  they 
are  psychologically  incapable  of  beginning  a  new  life  in  a  strange  area." 

Snyder  charged  that  these  myths  "are  unfortunately  serving  as  easy  palliatives 
for  those  who  either  cannot  or  will  not  come  forward  and  grapple  with  the  human 
problems  caused  by  automation."  He  termed  this  evidence  of  a  "national  moral 
weakness."  The  industrial  executive  warned: 

"In  the  coming  months  and  years,  if  we  are  to  survive  as  a  nation,  we  will 
need  new  sociological  and  economic  ideas  to  solve  the  problems  we  face  in  this 
area. 

'We  have  a  moral  obligation  to  make  a  substantial  contribution  towards 
solving  the  problems  that  accompany  rapid  technological  change.  If  we  fail,  we 
are  handing  our  children  an  invitation  to  disaster — for  failure  to  perceive  the 
dimensions  and  the  gravity  of  the  human  problems  we  are  facing  represents  a  moral 
breakdown  of  the  gravest  dimensions." 

"On  the  other  hand,  by  meeting  and  overcoming  the  challenges  that  confront 
us — acting  in  the  common  good  and  by  conquering  ourselves  as  we  have  conquered 
the  natural  forces  around  us — we  can  gain  the  rich  rewards  of  our  scientific 
ingenuity  for  ourselves  and  for  generations  of  Americans  yet  to  come." 

(If  we  are  to  survive,  not  only  as  a  nation,  but  as  a  continental 
area  (North  America),  scientific  control  of  our  social  system 
will  become  mandatory.) 

OUTPUT  PER  MAN  HOUR  RISING 

Los  Angeles  Times,  September  29,  1963,  Washington  (UPl) — A  new  Labor  Depart- 
ment study  indicated  Saturday  that  productivity  is  rising  faster  than  output  in 
manufacturing  industries  and  threatens  to  sharply  increase  unemployment  among 
factory  workers. 

This  was  one  of  the  major  findings  in  a  survey  of  productivity  changes  by 
Leon  Greenberg,  assistant  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  and  one  of  the  govern- 
ment's top  experts  on  the  subject. 

Productivity,  or  output  per  man-hour,  rose  about  k%   in  private  industry  in 
1962,  Greenberg  said.  He  called  this  a  "relatively  large  increase"  above  the 
average  annual  gain  of  3%   for  the  period  after  World  War  II  and  far  above  the 
average  increase  of  2.k%   for  1909-1962.  .  .  . 

.  .  .The  average  increase  in  productivity  for  production  workers  in  manu- 
facturing during  the  last  five  years  was  lj..l%,  the  government  study  showed,  while 
output  rose  3.5$.  ... 
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SOME  DETAILED  FIGURES 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  October  5,  1963—.  .  .In  191*7  it  took  ll*,700 
man-hours  to  produce  1,000  tons  of  steel;  now  it  takes  about  10,900 — and  the  total 
will  drop  significantly  in  the  next  few  years.  The  United  Steelworkers  Union  has 
estimated  that  some  200,000  to  300,000  of  its  million-plus  members  are  idle 
because  fewer  workers  now  can  produce  more  steel  tonnage. 

Also  in  191*7  it  took  310.5  man-hours  to  produce  an  automobiles  now  it  takes 
fewer  than  half  that  number,  153  man-hours. 

It  took  1,300  man-hours  to  produce  1,000  tons  of  coal;  now  only  500  are 
needed.  The  average  daily  production  of  a  miner  in  an  Illinois  soft  coal  mine  is 
now  56  tons,  and  new  mining  machinery  will  soon  raise  the  average  to  90  tons  a 
day.  The  number  of  coal  miners  has  dropped  from  1*25,000  to  130,000. 

On  the  farms,  it  took  3l*0  man-hours  to  produce  1,000  bushels  of  wheat  in 
19l*7;  now  it  takes  120.  .  .  . 

FARM  EMPLOYMENT 

Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner,  September  11,  1963,  Washington  (AP) — Farm 
employment  at  this  harvest  season  has  dropped  to  the  lowest  level  of  more  than 
30  years  of  record.  The  Agriculture  Department  said  employment  of  family  and 
hired  workers  during  the  last  week  of  August  totaled  7,61*1,000,  down  1*  per  cent 
from  the  y ear-ago  level  of  7,993,000. 

FARMER  PRODUCES  FOR  29  —  ONLY  7  AT  TURN  OF  CENTURY 

Wall  Street  Journal,  October  1,  1963— Automation  progresses  faster  on  the 
farm  than  in  many  industries.  More  efficient  machines,  better  seeds  and  improved 
methods  keep  boosting  agricultural  productivity.  Each  farm  worker  is  expected  to 
produce  enough  this  year  to  feed  and  clothe  29  people,  up  from  28.5  in  1962.  In 
191*0  he  raised  enough  for  10;  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  he  supplied  the  needs 
of  only  seven. 

(Note  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  last  25  years  compared  to 
that  of  the  first  1*0  years.) 

NUMBER  OF  SELF-EMPLOYED  WORKERS  DECLINES 

Wall  Street  Journal,  October  10,  1963 — Self-employed  workers  account  for  a 
diminishing  share  of  upper  income  jobs.  Only  16$  of  today's  breadwinners  in 
families  with  annual  income  exceeding  $10,000  work  for  themselves.  In  191*7,  when 
only  a  third  as  many  families  were  in  that  income  group,  38$  were  their  own  bosses, 

RAIL  JOB  DISLOCATIONS 

The  Edmonton  Journal,  October  3,  1963,  Ottawa  (CP) — A  60-member  Commons 
committee  meets  next  week  to  study  the  plight  of  railway  workers  who  fear  job 
upheavals  because  of  efforts  to  streamline  Canada's  railways.  .  . 

.  .  .The  work  force  in  the  railway  industry  has  declined  dramatically  in 
recent  years.  There  has  been  an  equally  dramatic  change  in  many  of  the  jobs 
performed  by  railway  workers. 

For  example,  the  old  track  gangs  who  worked  with  shovel  and  sledge-hammers 
are  being  replaced  by  mechanized  equipment  that  takes  fewer  men  to  operate.  The 
switch  to  diesel  engines  eliminated  many  old  divisional  points  where  steam 
engines  used  to  pick  up  water  and  fuel  and  change  crews. 

Competition  from  truckers  is  forcing  the  railways  to  curtail  freight 
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operations  on  some  routes.  There  is  a  move  for  massive  abandonment  of  uneconomic 
branch  lines  on  the  Prairie3  and  for  a  reduction  in  passenger  trains  that  lose 
money.  .  .  , 

NUCLEAR  FOUNTAINS 

Congressional  Record,  August  30,  1963,  pg.  A5562 — There  are  £  enormous 
nuclear  fountains  feeding  our  overkill  stockpile:  Oak  Ridge, Tenn.;  Hanford,  Wash.; 
Paducah,  Ky.j  Portsmouth,  Ohioj  and  Savannah  River,  S.C.  Taxpayers  have  invested 
$5,500  million  on  these  alone. 

Largest  is  the  supersecret  H-bomb  plant  at  Savannah  River.  It  is  also  the 
largest  construction  undertaking  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  project  covers 
31^  square  miles. 

So  much  is  underground  that  the  excavated  dirt  would  form  a  wall  10  feet 
high  and  6  feet  wide,  stretching  from  the  site  to  Seattle,  3,000  miles  away. 

This  plant  alone  cost  $1,500  million,  nearly  k   times  the  cost  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  It  uses  enough  water  daily  to  serve  Philadelphia's  2  million  people  and 
more  electricity  than  the  entire  State  of  Delaware.   In  fact,  the  total  electric 
bill  for  the  five  nuclear  fountains  is  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 
And  they  burn  a  thousand  carloads  of  coal  every  day. 

The  overkill  stockpile  is  now  not  only  the  Nation's  largest  consumer  of 
electricity,  coal,  and  water,  but  also  chews  on  more  machine  tools  than  General 
Motors,  Ford,  and  Chrysler  combined. 

Now,  1  pound  of  H-bomb  stockpile  material,  the  size  of  a  golf  ball,  packs 
more  explosive  power  than  enough  TNT  to  fill  Yankee  Stadium.  As  Long  ago  as  I960, 
the  then  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  stated:   "the  World's  nuclear  stockpile  contains 
an  estimated  equivalent  of  30  billion  tons  of  TNT,  about  10  tons  for  every  human 
being  on  earth. " 

Today  our  overkill  stockpile  exceeds  a  TNT  equivalent  that  would  cover  5 
New  York  city  blocks  square  and  be  higher  than  the  Empire  State  Building.  Quite 
a  stockpile.  For  What? 

How  many  times  can  our  overkill  stockpile  exterminate  America's  foe's  and 
friends  alike  everywhere  on  earth?  What  is  ahead  in  this  costly  program  except 
profit? 

Overkill  Folly:  H-bomb  stockpile  could  blow  up  12£  earths. 

(All  this  in  an  effort  to  prolong  the  status  quo  —  our  outmoded 
Price  System  method  of  operation.) 

RISE  IN  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

The  Montreal  Star,  September  23,  1963—  Paul  Emile  Cardinal  Leger  told  a 
service  club  the  other  day  that  Montreal  has  10,000  known  juvenile  delinquents. 

What  does  the  figure  mean?  How  serious  is  juvenile  delinquency,  which  way 
is  it  heading  and  what  are  its  implications? 

"The  situation  is  alarming,  getting  worse,  and  ultimately  will  spread  beyond 
control  unless  government  and  society  strike  it  with  new  weapons, "  says  Stephen 
Cumas,  executive  director  of  the  John  Howard  Society  of  Quebec, 

"More  people  today  are  turning  to  crime  —  violent  crime  —  younger.  We 
Canadians  aren't  meeting  the  threat  with  nearly  enough  in  either  money  or  effort." 

(This  situation  is  prevalent  in  all  larger  cities  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  We  cannot  expect  much  from  our  youth 
when  our  social  system  offers  them  very  little  in  the  way  of 
education,  purchasing  power  and  social  purpose. 
More  money  is  no  solution  ~  the  job  is  too  large  and  involved 
for  the  Price  System.  A  scientific  social  system  —  a  non-price 
system  —  will  eliminate  9$%   of  all  crime.) 
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SUBURBIA  LOSING  ATTRACTION 

Edmonton  Journal,  October  l£,  1963 — Burgeoning  suburbia  has  lost  its  appeal 
and  Canadians  are  flocking  back  to  the  city. 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  a  study  conducted  by  the  Stationery  and  Office 
Equipment  Guild  of  Canada. 

The  trend  is  having  a  marked  effect  on  community  living  and  shopping  habits, 
according  to  guild  president  W.  N.  Kaiser  of  Calgary. 

Factors  causing  the  reversal  of  the  suburbanization  trend,  according  to  Mr. 
Kaiser,  are: 

The  increasing  strain  and  fatigue  caused  by  traffic  congestion  in  the  daily 
race  to  work  areas  from  the  suburbs; 

The  greater  attraction  of  downtown  shopping,  entertainment  and  recreational 
areasj 

The  increasing  availability  of  well-designed  and  well-equipped  apartments 
closer  to  work  centres. 

Another  factor  he  cited  as  a  cause  of  the  flow  back  to  urban  areas  was  "the 
increasing  attention  of  civic  bodies  in  providing  centres  for  cultural  activities 
in  the  arts  —  particularly  theatre,  music,  and  graphic  arts.".  .  . 

(Motorists  in  the  United  States  traveled  767  billion  miles  in 
1962  and  used  6l  billion  gallons  of  fuel  doing  it,  according 
to  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association. 
That' s  a  lot  of  suburbia.) 

THE  SILENT  SCIENTIST 

Edmonton  Journal,  September  25,  1963 — Canadian  scientists  who  keep  mum  on 
world  issues  shouldn't,  one  of  them  said  in  Edmonton. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Manske,  president  of  the  Chemical  Institute  of  Canada,  critized 
his  colleagues  when  he  spoke  at  the  university  to  fellow  scientists. 

Scientists  could,  have  a  real  influence  on  ending  the  cold  war  but,  he  said, 
"they  hive  remained  indifferent." 

He  urged  the  institute's  Edmonton  branch,  to  take  stands  on  such  world 
issues  as  the  atomic  bomb,  the  cold  war  and  population  increase. 

Dr.  Manske,  director  of  research  for  Dominion  Rubber  Company,  called  on 
scientists  to  accept  a  greater  degree  of  responsibility  to  society. 

Many  have,  he  said,  but  "they  have  seldom  been  consulted,  sometimes  pilloried, 
and  generally  neglected  by  governments." 

He  charged:   "Pathetically,  and  not  to  our  credit,  we  have  remained  silent 
both  as  individuals  and  as  societies." 

And  the  problem  connected  with  increasing  world  population  should  not  be  left 
to  the  prelates  and  the  politicians  who  are  "unlikely  to  find  a  solution  to  it.".  . 

NEW  POWER  PLANT 

Los  Angeles  Times,  October  6,  1963 — To  meet  the  mushrooming  requirements  for 
electric  service  in  the  new  homes,  high  rise  structures  and  commercial  centers 
springing  up  throughout  Los  Angeles,  the  city's  Department  of  Water  and  Power  has 
budgeted  an  $88,389,000  construction  program  for  the  I963-6I4.  fiscal  year. 

The  major  project  on  that  schedule  is  the  Haynes  steam  generating  plant 
located  east  of  Long  Beach  on  the  San  Gabriel  River  Channel,  which,  when  completed 
in  1967,  will  surpass  the  generating  capacity  of  famed  Hoover  Dam  on  the  Colorado 
River . 

At  that  time  the  installed  generating  capacity  of  Haynes  steam  plant  will  be 
1,5U0,000  kilowatts,  which  is  \h%   greater  than  the  maximum  capacity  of  Hoover  Dam, 
according  to  Samuel  B.  Nelson,  general  manager  and  chief  engineer  of  the  DWP. 
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This  single  plant  will  be  the  source  of  more  than  half  of  all  the  electric 
power  served  to  the  2,600,000  persons  living  in  Los  Angeles,  he  added. 

Nelson  said  that  electric  load  in  Los  Angeles  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
150,000  kilowatts  annually.  Also  contributing  to  the  DW  load  growth  are  electric 
air  conditioning  units  and  other  electrical  equipment  being  installed  in  new 
office  buildings  and  commercial  centers. 

(For  information  on  Technocracy's  proposals  for  electrical 
power  generation  and  transmission  send  for  free  leaflet 
'Power  for  a  Continent.') 
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COMMENTS  ON  THE  NEWS 
THE  DEATH  OF  A  PRESIDENT 

On  November  22,  while  participating  in  an  early  afternoon  motorcade  on  the 
downtown  streets  of  Dallas,  Texas,  President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  met  instant 
death  by  gunfire.  The  immediate  saturation  coverage  of  the  event  by  radio  and 
television  monopolized  the  attention  of  the  entire  populace,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  were  thrown  into  confusion  and  near-chaos.  The  first  reaction  was  one  of 
stunned  surprise,  mixed  with  anger,  fear,  and  wonderment.  The  reporting  of  the 
event,  being  too  spontaneous  to  be  'managed'  by  executive  manipulation  in  the  early 
moments,  attempted  to  be  descriptive  and  objective;  but,  in  actuality,  it  was  very 
confused  in  detail  by  rumor,  speculation,  and  obfuscation  by  those  giving  out  the 
information.  In  haste,  a  'prime  suspect'  was  picked  up  and  pronounced  guilty;  Vice 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  sworn  in  as  president;  and  the  body  of  the  late 
president  Kennedy  was  enclosed  in  a  coffin  and  flown  to  Washington,  apparently 
without  an  official  certificate  of  death  or  coroner's  report  being  compiled. 

At  this  writing  (November  25),  the  motivation  behind  the  assassination  is 
unclear.  As  time  goes  on,  it  may  become  more  definitive,  officially,  but  not 
necessarily  more  accurate.  The  'prime  suspect'  was  a  natural  for  the  role.  Insofar 
as  can  be  gleaned  from  news  reports,  he  had  an  unsatisfactory  military  record;  he 
was  a  disgruntled,  unregenerate  individual  who  read  books;  he  had  lived  for  a  short 
while  in  Russia  and  had  a  Russian  wife;  he  was  poor  and  had  no  influential  friends. 
Also,  his  activities  were  placed  near  the  scene  of  the  crime.  He  was  one  on  whom 
a  'red'  label  could  be  pinned  with  facility  if  not  with  objective  preciseness.  If 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  was  to  serve  out  his  role  as  a  patsy,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
he  would  be  erased  either  by  'suicide'  or  murder  before  he  could  be  brought  to 
trial;  and  that  is  exactly  what  did  happen. 

The  secondary  reaction  to  the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy  is  yet  to 
come;  and  there  is  the  frightening  possibility  that  it  might  be  accompanied  by  a 
reactionary  hysteria  even  more  vicious  than  the  McCarthy  inquisition.   If  such  an 
eventuality  should  develop,  its  victims  could  very  well  include  anyone  left  of 
mid-right  in  his  social  views.  There  are  rabidly  vicious  organizations  of  the 
extreme  right  in  the  United  States,  which,  through  word  and  gesture,  support  a 
policy  of  decision  by  violence  and  whose  anarchistic  tendencies  have  helped  create 
an  atmosphere  in  this  country  conducive  to  assassination.  At  first,  there  were  a 
few  impromptu  opinions  expressed  over  the  radio  which  assumed  that  the  assassina- 
tion was  enacted  by  some  element  of  the  extreme  right;  but,  soon,  the  press  and 
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radio  dropped  that  angle  almost  completely  and  began  harping  on  the  Communist  angle. 
The  executives  had  taken  over  and  only  managed  news  was  thenceforth  to  be  issued  to 
the  public.   Just  what  did  happen  in  Dallas  during  that  fateful  hour  on  November  22 
may  never  be  known,  even  though  the  official  reports  may  be  emphatically  conclusive. 

ANOTHER  CHICKEN  COMES  HOME  TO  ROOST 

In  its  dealing  with  foreign  countries,  the  United  States  has  followed  a  policy 
that  was  bound  to  be  self-defeating  from  the  beginning.  Now,  we  have  reached  the 
sorry  state  of  affairs  wherein  even  the  least  of  the  foreign  states  brazenly  pluck 
feathers  from  the  tail  of  the  Bald  Eagle.   (An  eagle  that  is  bald  on  both  ends  is 
hardly  an  inspiring  symbol  for  a  great  power.)  The  consequences  of  our  foreign 
policy  have  been  particularly  evident  in  southeast  Asia. 

When  we  supplanted  France  as  the  dominant  foreign  influence  in  Indo-China,  we 
set  up  a  puppet  Roman  Catholic  regime  in  predominantly  Buddhist  South  Vietnam. 
This  puppet  regime  was  arrogant,  cruel,  and  corrupt;  and  eventually  the  people 
revolted  and  assassinated  the  puppet  rulers.  The  United  States  had  lost  so  much 
face  in  the  area  that  there  was  nothing  we  could  do  but  to  stand  aside  while  events 
ran  their  course,  then  to  step  in  an  recognize  the  new  regime  and  try  to  bribe  our 
way  into  its  favor  with  'foreign  aid'  funds. 

Now,  the  tiny  nation  of  Cambodia  has  become  disgusted  with  our  attempts  to 
subvert  it  from  a  position  of  neutrality  and  has  asked  us  to  leave  that  country  and 
keep  our  aid  funds  —  that  American  help  isn't  worth  the  price  Cambodia  must  pay 
for  it. 

JOBS  ARE  OBSOLESCENT 

The  recent  AFL-CIO  convention  passed  a  resolution  supporting  the  35-hour 
work-week  and  $2.00  an  hour  minimum  wage.  Thus  Labor's  answer  to  the  unemployment 
problem  is  that  of  more  jobs  through  reduced  hours.  .  .  .  The  politicians,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  ranks,  prate  about  more  jobs  for  more  workers.  .  .  .  The 
universities  still  teach  the  philosophy  of  better  living  through  better  jobs.  The 
individual  citizen  thinks  of  earning  his  living  through  a  job  of  work.  Almost  no 
one  recognizes  that  the  day  of  working  for  a  living  is  nearly  ended  on  this 
Continent.  Only  the  Technocrats  have  been  talking  of  incomes  without  jobs  for 
everyone. 

The  automaticity  which  the  Technocrats  foresaw  long  before  it  was  evident  even 
to  the  economic  experts  is  now  demonstrating  to  all  that  a  society  can  be  operated 
without  the  great  majority  of  its  citizens  doing  any  work.  The  human  being  as  a 
work  engine  is  obsolete.   It  is  obvious  to  anyone  with  a  semblance  of  free  intelli- 
gence that  the  typical  American  of  the  future  is  not  going  to  work  for  a  living  or 
even  be  preoccupied  very  much  with  holding  a  job.  An  entirely  new  concept  of 
livelihood  must  be  advanced  as  a  social  program  before  the  present  social  turmoil 
based  on  unemployment  can  be  resolved. 

The  citizens  of  North  America  are  heirs  to  a  heritage  that  bequeaths  them  an 
abundance  of  goods  and  services  as  well  as  freedom  from  toil.  This  heritage  is  not 
only  in  the  form  of  the  land  and  resources  of  the  Continent  but  is  also  the  know- 
ledge of  science  and  the  knowhow  of  technology  which  are  common  property  of  all 
mankind.  The  old  demands  of  the  worker  for  the  right  to  work  are  not  only  out-of- 
date,  but,  anyone  who  promotes  them  is  guilty  of  conspiring  to  sell  his  fellow  men 
drwn  the  river.  Technocracy  advises  the  citizens  of  this  Continent  to  claim  their 
heritage  and  start  living  like  decent  human  beings.  The  only  place  where  they  can 
rally  toward  this  end  is  Technocracy  Inc.,  an  organization  which  has  been  r-eady  to 
show  the  way  to  the  New  America  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Technocracy  points  out 
that  if  America  is  to  have  a  future  worthwhile  it  must  soon  experience  a  mass 
movement  of  its  citizens  to  a  new  social  order  based  on  abundance,  security,  and 
freedom  from  toil  for  all  citizens. 

—  Techno  Critic 
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STEEL  IMPORTS  GAINING  MOMENTUM 

Wall  Street  Journal,  November  12,  1963,  Chicago— American  steel  makers,  who 
thought  early  this  year  that  they  were  begining  to  bring  competition  from  low- 
priced  foreign  metal  under  control,  are  now  having  to  think  again. 

In  the  first  eight  months  of  1963,  foreign  steel  entered  the  U.S.  at  a  record 
rate  of  3.5  million  tons,  up  2k%   from  a  year  earlier.  The  imports  accounted  for 
6.1$  of  all  steel  becoming  available  in  the  U.S.  during  the  period,  against  5.6% 
in  all  1962  and  a  mere  1.5%   in  1957.  For  all  1963  imports  now  are  forecast  at  5 
million  tons—higher  even  than  the  k.k   million  tons  brought  in  during  1959,  when  a 
116-day  strike  at  U.S.  mills  forced  many  American  steel  users  to  shop  abroad.  .  .  . 

STEEL  FIGURES  FOR  1962 

The  Sacramento  Bee,  October  2k,   1963,  New  York— United  States  steel  imports 
last  year  totaled  k   million  tons.  Exports  were  2  million  tons.  In  1953,  imports 
totaled  1.7  million  tons  and  exports  were  3  million  tons. 

(This  represents  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  by  'Price 
System*  measuring  devices.  The  more  we  can  ship  out  of  the 
country  the  more  favorable  it  becomes,  even  though  it  involves 
a  net  loss  in  terms  of  our  natural  resources. 
The  present  trend  of  increased  imports,  even  though  a  net  gain, 
will  increase  the  pressure  on  our  unstable  social  system  which 
is  already  'burdened'  with  an  abundance.) 

U.  S.  FIRMS  ABROAD  PRESENT  PARADOX 

Edmonton  Journal,  October  31,  1963,  Washington  (AP)--U.S.  controlled  manufactur- 
ing firms  abroad  produced  a  record  $28,000,000,000  worth  of  goods  in  1962,  the  U.S. 
commerce  department  has  reported. 

This  represents  an  increase  of  $2,500,000,000  over  1961,  and  almost  $10,000,- 
000,000,  more  than  in  1957,  when  the  commerce  department  began  collecting  the 
figures.  Firms  in  Canada  accounted  for  $9,600,000,000  of  the  production  total. 

(In  many  instances  these  very  goods  re-enter  the  U.S.  to  compete 
with  domestic  production  —  often  even  with  another  division  of 
the  same  firm. ) 

COMPUTERIZED  STRIP  MILL 

Sacramento  Bee,  October  2k,   1963,  Detroit,  (AP) — Newsmen  got  their  first  look 
yesterday  at  the  nation's  first  completely  computer  controlled  steel  strip  mill. 

They  saw  huge  70,000  pound  slabs  of  steel  processed  into  smaller  steel  coils 
which  are  sent  to  auto  factories  and  other  steel  users. 

The  mill,  described  by  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corporation  as  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  is  located  in  suburban  River  Rouge. 

Basically,  the  computer  system  guides  the  huge  slabs  along  from  the  moment 
they  are  rolled  into  the  huge  mill  until  they  make  their  way  through  the  almost 
half  mile  long  production  line. 

Officials  of  Great  Lakes  Steel  declined  to  reveal  the  number  of  employes  in 
the  automated  mill,  as  contrasted  with  the  work  crew  in  a  comparable  manually  oper- 
ated steel  mill.  They  did  admit  the  number  is  considerably  less. 

Newsmen  noted  about  the  only  workmen  on  hand  were  21  men  assigned  to  the  com- 
puter room  and  to  operating  rooms  where  they  set  production  dials  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  relayed  via  the  computer. 
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A  few  maintenance  workers  were  on  hand  and  some  workmen  were  available  to  do 
some  jobs  manually  in  case  the  cumputer  fails. 

In  the  main,  it  was  an  eerie  feeling  to  watch  huge  steel  slabs — 20  to  76  inches 
wide,  six  to  12  inches  thick  and  up  to  30  feet  in  length — roll  down  the  line  at 
speeds  varying  from  200  feet  a  minute  at  the  start  to  3*000  feet  a  minute  in  the 
final  operation. 

The  slabs  passed  through  reheating  furnaces  of  2,350  degrees  to  make  them  more 
receptive  to  trimming  and  other  processes  that  go  into  making  the  finished  coils  of 
steel.  The  coils  range  up  to  70,000  pounds  and  are  shipped  to  auto  plants  and 
other  users. 

Special  television  cameras  enable  the  operators  to  position  the  slabs  correctly 
in  the  furnaces  and  as  they  are  readied  for  the  assembly  line. 

Great  Lakes  Steel  opened  the  mill  in  1961,  but  the  computer  system  was  in- 
stalled only  recently. 

(Because  of  a  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  most  people 
concerning  the  nature  of  our  technology,  you  will  find  refer- 
ences to  it  of  a  similar  nature.   'Eeire, '  'weird,'  'monstrous,1 
and  quite  often  'dangerous, '  are  but  a  few  you  may  have  heard. 
Our  technology  is  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  functionally 
competent  scientists,  engineers,  and  technologists.   It  is  a 
product  of  man  and  can  be  used  for  his  benefit  to  as  large  a 
degree  as  possible  if  properly  directed  by  the  functionally 
competent.  The  only  interference  is  that  of  ignorantly 
holding  on  to  that  which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  is 
already  dead  —  the  'Price  System. ' ) 

AUTOMATED  RAIL-LAYING 

Labor  Herald,  November  1,  1963 — New  automated  equipment  designed  to  speed  up 
rail-laying  programs  was  recently  placed  into  service  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad. 

This  new  equipment,  consisting  of  six  machines,  is  capable  of  laying  two 
lengths  of  continuous  welded  rails  simultaneously. 

With  the  new  method,  the  greatly-diminished  B  &  0  track  force  can  lay  one  and 
a  quarter  miles  of  dual  rail  per  day.  Each  section  of  welded  rail  is  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  long. 

MECHANIZATION  IN  COTTON  INDUSTRY 

California  Farmer,  November  2,  1963 — From  field  to  fabric,  mechanization  has 
made  tremendous  advances  in  the  cotton  industry.  .  .in  1950  only  8  per  cent  of  the 
U.S.  cotton  crop  was  mechanically  harvested,  while  in  1962,  the  total  was  60  per 
cent.  .  .in  U.S.  textile  mills  spindle  speeds  increased  from  8000  to  llj.,000 
revolutions  per  minute  from  19U0  to  I960,  with  similar  speed-ups  in  other  mill 
operations, 

HARBOR  AUTOMATION 

Long  Beach  Independent-Press-Telegram,  October  27,  1963 — The  $2$  million  Pier 
G-F  Basin  (Port  of  Long  Beach)  —  only  partly  developed  —  will  be  the  most  highly 
automated  single  port  facility  in  the  world  when  completed. 

With  only  five  of  its  nine  deep  water  berths  finished  and  in  operation,  the 
G-F  basin  is  expected  to  handle  nearly  three  million  tons  of  cargo  this  year  — 
more  tonnage  than  150  of  the  nation's  230  ports,  harbors  and  navigable  waterways. 

It1 9  a  push-button  age  facility  where  machines,  not  man,  do  most  of  the  work. 
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Largest  and  most  impressive  of  the  Basin's  automated  terminals  is  the  $6-| 
million  bulkloader  on  Pier  G. 

Employing  two  berths  and  large  subterannean  bunkers,  bins  and  conveyors,  the 
bulkloader  is  capable  of  unloading  a  110-car  ore  train  in  about  two  hours  and  can 
stockpile  up  to  100,000  tons  of  iron  ore. 

The  facility  can  load  a  $0, 000-ton  ore  carrier  in  less  than  2k   hours. 

The  bulkloader,  which  also  includes  an  ultra-modern  $1  million  air  pollution 
and  dust  control  system,  can  handle  potash,  soda,  coke  and  coal  in  addition  to  iron 
ore.  .  .  . 

.  .  .Immediately  west  of  the  bulkloader  on  the  headstead  of  Pier  A  and  at  the 
south  end  of  the  G-F  basin  is  the  $2^   million  grain  terminal  which  can  simultaneous- 
ly load  and  unload  ships  at  the  rate  of  1*3,000  bushels-per-hour. 

This  mechanical  grain  handler  also  includes  a- car  shaker,  an  ingenious  device 
which  insures  that  the  last  kernel  is  gotten  from  rail  car  delivery. 

At  the  seaward  end  of  G  is  the  Sea-Land  container  ship  terminal,  the  contro- 
versial ultimate  in  non-human  maritime  transport  systems. 

The  terminal  is  geared  to  handle  up  to  kO   ships  of  1*70  containers  each  and 
1±80,000  tons  of  prepackaged  goods  annually. 

Seven  container  ships  in  the  Sea-Land  fleet  can  load  and  unload  vans  simul- 
taneously, with  deck  cranes,  every  four  minutes. 

The  containers  are  in  reality  truck  vans  which  are  lifted  from  and  set  back 
on  to  truck  vans  for  motorized  pick-up  and  delivery  in  the  hinterlands. 

The  operation  has  reduced  cargo  handling  costs  from  $2U  to  $U  a  ton  by  virtual- 
ly eliminating  breakage  and  pilferage  and  multiple  handling.  .  .  . 

RETRAINING  PROGRAM 

Long  Beach  Independent,  November  1,  1963— Automation  will  force  retraining  of 
the  typical  worker  three  times  in  the  next  10  years,  the  state's  adult  educators 
were  told  Thursday.  .  .  . 

.  .  .Retraining  is  conducted  under  federal  subsidy  in  the  adult  programs  of 
many  of  the  state's  junior  colleges. 

"Only  those  workers  who  continue  to  seek  retraining  will  be  able  to  survive  in 
the  extreme  competition.".  .  .  (Statistic  cited  by  Sigmund  Arywitz,  chief  of  the 
state  Division  of  Labor  Law  Enforcement.) 

SOME  RESULTS  OF  THE  RETRAINING  PROGRAM 

Long  Beach  Independent,  November  8,  1963,  Chicago  (AP)— A  trail-blazing  move 
to  find  jobs  for  workers  displaced  by  automation  is  making  headway. 

One  of  the  leaders  termed  a  new  report  on  the  project  Thursday  "heartening  in 
the  sense  that,  with  some  effort,  the  situation  is  not  hopeless." 

The  comment  came  from  George  P.  Shultz,  co-chairman  of  the  Automation  Fund 
Committee,  a  union-management  body  set  up  to  help  workers  who  lose  their  jobs  wit'r 
Armour  &  Co.  when  a  plant  closes. 

The  report  told  what  has  happened  since  the  meat  concern  shut  down  its  main 
packing  plant  in  Forth  Worth,  Tex.,  in  1962. 

In  all,  1,000  employes  were  affected,  and  6f?0  of  them  were  involved  in  the 
committee's  retraining  and  placement  program. 

The  others  transferred  to  other  Armour  units,  retired  on  pension  or  were 
hired  by  other  firms  because  of  their  skills. 

Of  the  650  stranded  on  the  labor  market,  165  enrolled  in  training  courses 
covering  a  wide  range  of  occupations.  Thus  far  117  have  completed  training  and 
91  have  found  jobs. 

Of  the  others,  at  least  U5  have  been  placed  in  jobs  in  the  Fort  Worth  area, 
but  no  complete  census  of  them  has  been  made. 


Arnold  R.  Weber,  director  of  the  Fort  Worth  project,  reported  that  the  average 
hourly  pay  for  male  trainees  who  now  are  working  is  about  $1.61  —  in  contrast  to 
about  $2.60  they  made  with  Armour.  .  .  . 

(For  those  who  have  not  found  jobs  or  those  taking  a  drastic 
salary  deduction  the  situation  may  seem  somewhat  less  than 
hopeful. ) 

JOB  TRAINING  DOES  NOT  CREATE  JOBS 

Los  Angeles  Times,  November  12,  1963 — Manpower  training  programs  aimed  at 
matching  jobless  workers  to  industry  needs  are  making  no  real  dent  in  the  number  of 
unemployed  here,  according  to  a  state  official. 

Arthur  Morgan,  area  manager  of  the  Department  of  Employment,  said  training 
courses  such  as  those  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  are  too 
limited  to  heavily  reduce  the  number  of  unemployed,  set  at  nearly  170,000  in  the 
Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area. 

Tremendous  speed  is  needed  just  to  keep  up  with  rapidly  changing  demands  of 
industry,  much  less  go  ahead  to  reduce  the  number  of  unemployed,  he  said. 

Before  last  summer,  he  noted,  training  programs  were  set  up  under  MDT  in 
several  locations  in  this  area  for  electronic  assemblers. 

Electronic  assemblers  were  urgently  needed.  Now  this  job  category  is  already 
out  of  the  "shortage  occupation"  category. 

Morgan's  view  was  backed  by  Harry  L.  Bodell,  who  is  in  charge  of  training  and 
management  development  for  the  Data  Systems  Division  of  Litton  Industries. 

"California  received  23$  of  prime  defense  contracts  awarded  in  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year,  almost  twice  that  of  second-ranked  New  York,  but  we  are  not 
creating  many  jobs  anyway,"  Bodell  said.  Most  of  the  contracts  primarily  involve 
research  and  development,  requiring  little  added  manpower. 

Six  months  ago  there  was  a  need  for  electronic  assembler's.  Today,  he  said, 
there  are  some  classes  in  adult  schools,  but  only  enough  to  meet  normal  attrition 
— replacements  for  those  who  die,  quit  or  retire.  ' 

"These  training  programs  are  very  good,  but  obviously  they  don't  creat  jobs.  . 

.  .  .The  rate  of  placements  for  those  completing  the  program,  is  relatively 
highs  83$  on  a  state-wide  basis. 

The  jobless  worker  not  only  receives  training  under  the  program,  but  is 
entitled  to  draw  benefits  comparable  to  those  which  he  would  have  normally  received 
as  an  unemployed  worker. 

Before  the  MDTA  programs  began,  the'  jobless  worker  wasn't  entitled  to  unemploy- 
ment pay  if  he  was  attending  school,  because  this  meant  he  failed  to  meet  the 
requirement  that  he  be  actively  seeking  and  ready  to  take  a  job. 

Courses  now  going  on  range  from  stenographers  to'  coin  machine  servicemen,  from 
nurses  aides  to  electronic  technician  trainees. 

One  difficulty  is  that  the  government  list  of  shortage  occupations  is  getting 
shorter  and  shorter  here.  There  are  only  28  such  categories  compared  to  70  surplus 
occupations. 

And  the  shortage  occupations  are  all  skilled:   mathematicians,  physicists, 
chemists,  nurses,  and  the  like.  Housekeepers  can  get  jobs,  but  there  are  few 
applicants  and  the  jobs  are  listed  usually  as  having  "wages  and  working  conditions 
often  considered  unattractive." 

Stenographers  are  in  the  shortage  occupation  list  still,  but  this  is  somewhat 
misleading.  In  the  past,  almost  any  reasonably  competent  stenographer  could  get  a 
job. 

Now  the  Department  of  Employment  notes  that  employers  are  demanding  top  skills 
"often  at  salaries  not  acceptable  to  qualified  applicants,"  and  stenographers  with 
so-called  marginal  skills  are  in  the  surplus  category. 
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Almost  all  unskilled  jobs  are  in  the  surplus  group,  although  the  department 
points  out  that  actors  and  actresses  are  in  "cronic  over-supply,"  and  these  might 
be  more  properly  put  in  the  skilled  category. 

JOBS  ARE  NOT  NECESSARY 

Los  Angeles  Times,  November  ll*,  1963,  Las  Vegas— Twelve  computer  experts 
looked  deep  into  the  hearts  of  their  electronic  brainchildren  here  Wednesday  to 
see  what  they  held  in  store  for  the  nation's  unemployed. 

They  decided  the  computer  spells  trouble  for  the  unskilled,  the  semi-skilled 
and  to  society. 

The  12  took  part  in  a  symposium  sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Social  Implica- 
tions of  the  American  Federation  of  Information  Processing  Societies  meeting  here. 

Walter  Ramshaw,  engineer  with  United  Aircraft  Corp.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  predicted 
trouble.  He  said  every  job  involving  a  specific,  physical  task,  such  as  sweeping 
the  floor,  shutting  a  valve  or  pushing  a  button,  is  being  taken  over  by  machines. 

He  said  this  take-over  will  extend  to  the  very  highly  skilled  blue  collar  jobs 
such  as  the  operation  of  a  lathe.  Factory  machinery,  carrying  out  the  most  subtle 
operations,  now  runs  day  and  night  attended  by  only  one  man. 

He  conceded  that  only  1%   of  machine  tools  now  are  automated.  What  is  important, 
however,  is  that  such  a  sophisticated  technique  can  be  done  under  computer  control. 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  most  machining  operations  will  be  automatic. 

The  first  industrial  revolution,  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century  replaced  men 
or  ordinary  physical  skills  —  woodcutters,  coal  carriers,  ditch  diggers,  etc.   The 
second  industrial  revolution  which  began  only  about  10  years  ago,  will  replace  men 
of  ordinary  mental  skills. 

The  computer  is  going  to  control  factory  operations  of  industrial  processing 
previously  controlled  by  people. 

Paul  Armer,  head  of  the  Computer  Sciences  Department  of  the  RAND  Corp.,  Santa 
Monica,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  U.S.  industrial  production  has  risen  2$% 
but  at  the  same  time  employment  in  U.S.  manufacturing  has  decreased  by  2^fo, 

Dr.  W.  H.  Ferry,  vice  president  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions,  Santa  Barbara,  noted  that  Detroit  is  a  prosperous  city.   The  auto- 
mobile industry  has  reported  record  sales  and  profits. 

Yet,  Detroit  has  close  to  100,000  unemployed  Negroes  —  people  who  cannot  be 
retrained  for  other  jobs.  And  the  future  employment  opportunities  for  their 
children  are  slim. 

Education  will  not  solve  this  or  any  other  employment  problem  in  America 
today,  he  said.  The  symposium  concluded  that  American  society  will  have  to  change. 
The  Puritan  ethic  that  man  has  to  work  to  fulfill  his  goal  in  life  may  no  longer 
be  applicable  to  large  portions  of  the  future  population. 

(Work  by  human  muscle,  and  most  routine  mental  work,  is  fast 
becoming  obsolete  on  this  Continent.  Technocracy  provides  the 
methodology  by  which  goods  and  services  can  be  distributed  to 
all  North  American  citizens  without  price,  and  without  the 
necessity  of  creating  jobs.) 

HIGHLY  SKILLED  NOT  EXEMPT  FROM  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Wall  Street  Journal,  October  28,  19o3,  New  York — Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.,  a 
division  of  Sperry-Rand  Corp.,  said  it  will  lay  off  100  engineers  Thursday,  the 
first  such  layoff  in  its  5>U-year  history. 

The  company  said  most  of  the  men  affected  were  involved  with  research,  de- 
velopment and  product  engineering  and  that  a  decline  in  the  company's  business  in 
this  area  forced  the  furloughs.   Sperry  does  about  9~>%   of  its  business  with  the 
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Government .   It  makes  marine  and  aviation  navigation  equipment,  radar  equipment, 
flight  instrumentation  and  fire  control  equipment  and  other  products. 

Some  700  production  workers  have  already  been  laid  off  by  Sperry  this  year, 
bringing  over-all  company  employment  to  lU,250  after  departure  of  the  engineers. 
Some  1,920  engineers  remain  on  the  job. 

Following  World  War  II  the  company  reduced  its  employment  to  6,000  from  32,000 
but  laid  off  no  engineers. 

BUSINESS  FAILURES 

Los  Angeles  Times,  November  lii,  19o3 — Failures  of  manufacturers  of  electrical 
machinery,  equipment  and  supplies  amounted  to  13 U  last  year  and  total  liabilities 
were  $33,3^6,000,  highest  figures  for  the  industry  since  193k,   according  to  Dun  & 
Bradstreet.  Price  pressures  and  mounting  production  costs  were  cited  as  contribut- 
ing factors. 
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